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In Education Lies Our Political Safety 


A patriot is known by the interest he takes in the education of the young. Educat 


our only political safety. Outside of this ark, all is deluge. The Common School i 
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Improving Learning—The Principal’s 
Opportunity : 
J. Murray Lee 


Dean, School of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


Does this one-sided conversation sound familiar to you? ‘“Good morning. 
You are Mrs. Smith? I am very happy to meet Jimmy. I am sure he will get 
along fine in our school. You say he is in the third grade? Let me take him 
up to his teacher.” Brrrrrrrrrrrrring! ‘Excuse me while I answer the phone. 
Yes, we are to have a P.T.A. meeting Thursday. No, Mrs. Jones has charge 
of the refreshments. Can you call her?’ Click. “Did you say Bill broke his 
arm out on the swing? Don’t move him until I get out there.’’ Time out 
while the principal rushes out and puts Bill’s arm in a sling and brings him 
into the office. As he is working with him, again Brrrrrrrrrring! ‘Johnny, you 
answer the phone and tell them that I am busy. Oh, it’s the superintendent? 
He does insist on speaking to me? Well, that’s different. Yes? Yes. Yes, | 
know I haven’t gotten all the Community Chest funds in from all the 
teachers yet. You do need them tonight? Well, I’ll have them in to you. 
Goodbye.” He turns and faces a new visitor to the office. ‘“‘Your name is 
Miss Mann? Oh, you are substitute for Miss Bryan. I didn’t know she was 
ill. The superintendent sent you down? Oh, she must have called the super- 
intendent’s office. Just a minute and I'll take you up to her room. Oh, Jim, 
just leave the milk money right there.” Brrrrrrrrrring! ‘Hello. Yes, Mrs. 
White. I told the children in school about walking across ‘your lawn. I'll try 
and find those three youngsters and see that that doesn’t happen again. 
Goodbye.” Then, he manages to notify the doctor and take Miss Mann up 
to her room. And thus the principal’s day begins. _ 

Following somewhat the same line a recent manual on elementary schools 
published by one school system discussed the following topics in this order: 
principal’s monthly report, payroll, collections due, benefit association, 
Blue Cross hospitalization plan, test schedule, daily:schedule, staff meetings, 
principals’ meetings, banking service, enrollment cards, reporting to parents, 
transfers, semester reports, health defect reports, assemblies, playground, 
and time of arrival. Finally, at the end of all that material they then pre- 
sented a statement of the philosophy of the elementary school in their 
community and its objectives. 

After living through such a day’s beginning and after being guided by 
such a manual, one occasionally wonders just what is the job of the ele- 
mentary school principal. It is so easy to lose one’s perspective. It is so simple 
to become involved in detail and routine, and so difficult to keep one’s eye 
on the guiding star of the job! No wonder the fog of immediate demands 
obscures the primary function of the principal—to improve learning. If at 


ber 29 1Presented at the annual meeting of the Washington Elementary School Principals’ Association, Decem- 
r 27, 1946. 
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the end of the school year one cannot sit down and indicate definite ways in 
which learning was improved during the year, one has been a failure on the 
job. It matters not how smoothly the school is run; the real test is, “Has the 
school program been any better?” 

Recently I have had an experience which I would like to share with you. 
In the process of revising our volume, The Child and His Curriculum, we 
have asked state departments and school systems recommended by them to 
furnish us with material published in the last six years. We have asked for 
material which in their estimation represents the most promising develop- 
ments in the field of elementary education. So far, we have not had the 
opportunity to evaluate the material carefully, but certain practices and 
procedures stand out. 

Prior to discussing these bulletins, a common point of view is necessary. 
The elements which enter are: (1) Any programs for improving learning must 
affect the teacher’s practice in directing learning experiences for her children. 
(2) A principal must start where his teachers are in the same way that we 
expect a teacher to start where her youngsters are. (3) The principal must 
provide opportunity for experiences for his teachers though he does not 
necessarily have to supply all of the leadership. (4) The leadership should 
reside in the person in the staff or the community most capable of providing 
leadership on the problem in question. These last two items mean that the 
responsibility for the beginning and continuing of a good program rests with 
the principal but it does not mean that he necessarily has to provide the 
leadership for working out the details of what is to be done. In other words, 
he doesn’t have to know the answers before work is begun, but he is responsi- 
ble for setting up the opportunity which will enable the group to arrive at 
answers. (5) If the staff is to develop they must be given experiences which 
help them arrive at additional insights and understandings. It is just as 
essential that insight and understanding be develored in teachers as a result 
of experiences as it is in children. (6) These insights and understandings 
must lead to improved practices in directing learning in the classroom. Too 
many curriculum programs are carried through which seem to have as their 
goal the publication of a bulletin. The publication of a curriculum bulletin 
is never the proper goal for a curriculum program. It should be merely one 
activity which administrators and teachers share in the experience program 
for the development of the staff. 

With these guiding principles as a background, let us look at some of the 
recent materials that have been produced. As we look, we will judge these 
materials in terms of experiences which they have provided for teachers. 

One very thick volume was made up from the contribution of a number of 
committees. They were committees on philosophy and practice, language 
arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, arts, music, health, physical educa- 
tion, safety, and report cards. One of the first statements in the section on 
philosophy was, ‘‘The school is concerned with the whole child in his total 
environment. It takes account of the fact that children grow as integrated 
wholes and not by parts, that the social, emotional, physical, and mental 
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aspects of all are dependent upon one another.”’ A better statement would 
be hard to find. However, the remainder of the bulletin consists of the reports 
of the other committees. For each one the objectives of each grade are listed 
and the books are given in each subject. To discover where the experiences 
of the child were considered as a whole or to discover where opportunity 
was given for social and emotional aspects was practically impossible. 

One can well imagine how such a bulletin was pulled together. Each 
committee met, read up on the practices in their respective subject fields 
and listed the best objectives they could find. There was no place where they 
thought in terms of the day of the child and all of the experiences which he 
was having. They had no experiences which gave them any better insight 
into the way children behave and react. Their daily classroom teaching 
probably was affected very little by their committee work. Certainly any 
teacher who tried to meet all the objectives which were outlined for any 
given grade in all the subjects would rapidly develop a neurosis. Actually 
one need not really be worried about neurosis, for such bulletins become dust 
collectors on teachers’ shelves. 

Leaving this first type of bulletin, there were many excellent bulletins 
which described the teaching of broad units which cut across many fields. 
These were produced either as a result of individual teachers writing up 
their experiences or combining the work of several teachers. These are excel- 
lent and, if teachers are in that stage, they are very much worth doing 
provided again they can give the teachers who did them deeper insights 
toward the possibilities of improving learning. 

Then there were other types of materials which seemed to give promise 
of considerable value. First, there were several bulletins showing how teach- 
ers were studying individual children. One of these coming from York, 
Pennsylvania, entitled Five Thousand Individual Case Studies,? gave quota- 
tions from a number of case studies which had been made in their school. 
Three typical quotations are: 


Happy AHD SECURE 

Pupil C 
C.A.—11-4 
1.0.—106 

C is an interesting child. She is happy in the security of a wholesome family life. 
She has one brother of high-school age. She speaks of him frequently. Parents are 
interested in school and in all of C’s activities. She plays the piano. She is a Girl Scout. 
She has assurance and shows original thinking. She writes and draws well. She reads 
quite a few books from the library—has a flair for the imaginative and the dramatic. 


DREAMER 
What would a psychiatrist say? 
Pupil J 
C.A.—11-3 
1.Q.—112 


J is a dreamer. He is not bookish—books seem far away and abstract to him. He 
likes pets, though, and always has some in his home. He tells interesting things about 
his snakes, pigeons, etc. His parents are not interested in him. 


*August, 1946. 
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THANK GOD FOR THE SCHOOL TEACHERS! 

Pupil L 
C.A.—7-5 
1.Q.—92 

L must be given a chance by us, the school teachers, even though we do have him 
such a few hours out of the day. He is an “‘illegitimate’’ child. His father is in prison. 
The mother is of low mentality. He is shifted from one grandmother's home to the other. 
His hands perspire with anxiety, yet he is likable and deserves to be freed from fear. 
He wants to make good with us—the only ones who give him security and respect! 
It kills me to see his hands perspire from fear. 


Judge this bulletin in terms of our guiding principles. We can’t imagine 
any teacher who made such studies not changing her practices. What 
teacher would feel that cases J and L should be given the same experience 
in the classroom? Another interesting type of bulletin is one entitled Human 
Development.* This bulletin outlines aids to the teacher in studying children. 

A second type of material showed how teachers were studying children’s 
environment, especially environmental lacks. Such studies were concerned 
with the quality of life in the community, health, food, shelter, clothing, and 
recreation. Attempts were made to provide experiences in the school to help 
overcome these lacks. The publication, The Southern States’ Work Conference, 
in June, 1946, contained valuable material as do publications put out by 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

A third type of material showed how parents and teachers worked to- 
gether to obtain increased understanding of children, the school program, 
and the community. Two of the most interesting publications of this type 
are: Together We Learn and Together We Build a Community and School. 

All of these materials show considerable promise. It must be remembered 
that this promise is evaluated in terms of teacher experience. One, of course, 
has no way of knowing the experiences which the teachers had which pro- 
duced such materials. It does not take much imagination, however, to con- 
clude that they were different from the type which produced the traditional 
curriculum bulletin. 

To obtain a real change in point of view it would seem that one of the 
most profitable approaches is concentrating upon a study of children rather 
than upon subject matter. In presenting this pointof view previously there has 
been considerable reaction for many have said that teachers just don’t know 
their subject matter. In a day of large number of war emergency teachers 
this is admitted, but such material is easily available and many school sys- 
tems have concentrated on it for a long time. If in your individual case you 
feel your teachers need that more than anything else, then you should 
provide them with experiences which will get subject matter procedures 
quickly. Along with it, however, there should be considerable emphasis upon 
a better understanding of children. 

There are several volumes which are especially helpful to the principal 
who wants to get ideas of what can be done in relation to actually studying 


3Montgomery County, Maryland, September, 1946. 
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children. These are Helping Teachers. Understand :Children.* This volume 
should be in every principal’s library. A very recent study is entitled: Child 
Development and the Curriculum.’ To get the most out of the latter volume, 
it should be read with someone else and the implications for elementary 
education thoroughly discussed. Another one that we feel, of course, has 
considerable value is The Child and His Curriculum.’ A book which should 
give one considerable insight into teachers’ problems is one just published 
entitled An Approach to Guidance.’ Dr. Baxter has presented her material in 
story form and keyed it to certain basic principles. It is a unique method of 
presentation which offers much help to both principals and teachers. 
Familiarity with these references should give the principal security in devel- 
oping a child study approach. No such study, however, is complete until 
the transition is made from a study of the needs of a child to the providing 
of experiences which will satisfy these needs. 

The greatest promise for i improving learning in the elementary school is 
in our own feeling of security, in knowing that we are working in the right 
direction, in our ability to give our teachers a feeling of security on their 
job, and the concern of the whole school with the complete development of 
children. 





Why Organize ? 
R. Heber Richards 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Organization is the means which every teacher uses to facilitate learning. 
The kinds of organization, therefore, are many and varied. The extent to 
which an organization achieves the purposes for which it is intended deter- 
mines its effectiveness. 

Some may think of organization only in terms of a classroom. While 
classroom experiences must be carefully and economically planned, in many 
instances they constitu.ce merely a phase of the total program. The learning 
program in a modern school involves much more. It may take pupils and 
teachers into the community. It may bring community resources. to the 
school. It may require careful research in the school or community library. 
It may involve the use of audio-visual aids in some central location. It may 
involve the use of shops, auditoriums, playgrounds, etc. The greater the 
variety of resources used in learning, the more important and complex the 
organizing becomes. 

‘Prescott and others. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
5Jersild and others, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New York, 1946. 


*Lee, J. Murray, and Dorris May Lee. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1940 
7Baxter, Edna Dorothy. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1946. 
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However, before the individual teacher can provide varied learning 
experiences, he must have freedom. In a school where the principal is ‘‘on 
the job,”’ teachers are encouraged to meet the needs of their respective groups 
of children. In meeting the needs of children, much flexibility in organizing 
is necessary. A set, rigid, clock type of schedule is inadequate. Principals and 
supervisors must set the pace if learning is to proceed in a functional, well- 
organized manner. 

Let us assume that the teachers in Bird Center School have such freedom. 
No routine restrictions other than those concerning attendance and school 
hours are imposed. No set course of study is mandatory. How does one begin? 
One of the first steps is the discovery of pupil needs. Through diagnostic 
techniques, observation, etc., the alert teacher discovers very readily 
pupil weaknesses and strengths in skills, social behavior, attitudes, and 
the ability to think. 

Secondly, and of prime importance, is the guidance of children to recog- 
nize these special abilities and weaknesses and a desire to correct the weak- 
nesses. Since pupil purpose is crucial at this point, the alert teacher begins an 
immediate and large range pupil-teacher planning program. Very little pupil 
purpose is secured without pupil planning. This planning involves materials, 
procedures, resources, etc. 

Thirdly, the plans must be tried out and perhaps modified, changed, 
reorganized. These plans may involve long periods of work on individual 
skills. Likewise, they may involve large group undertakings. 

Lastly, the evaluation or ‘‘check-up’’ will determine the effectiveness of 
the planning, organizing, and executing. Then additional planning and 
organizing must continue on an experimental basis. This continual process 
provides the learning experiences which teacher and children think best. 

Thus one comes to the conclusion, if he supports this point of view, that 
the teacher is the most important factor in the learning program. While 
materials and equipment are necessary, they are secondary in importance. 
An excellent teacher can function in a very meagerly equipped school. Good 
lighting, comfortable temperature, adequate nourishment, and proper rest 
compose the most important factors with which good teaching is concerned. 
Whether the equipment is movable or stationary is, in the final analysis, 
relatively unimportant. The writer has observed excellent learning condi- 
tions with various types of equipment. For example, if a teacher prefers a 
reading circle and can effectively use it, no one should object. On the other 
hand, if a teacher can group his children about a table more advantageously, 
he should be free to do that. 

Finally, the kind of school organization will depend very largely upon the 
philosophy, wisdom, and attitude of the teacher. If he conceives his job 
merely to be that of having children memorize information, he will organize 
his program accordingly. On the other hand, if he conceives his task to be 
that of guiding the development of boys and girls, he must likewise organize 
to that end. Since pupil needs determine the kind of learning program, 
organization is the means which causes the program to function effectively. 
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Improving the Organization for Learning 
Within the Classroom 


L. E. Dyer 


Principal, Fairview Elementary School, Bloomington, Indiana 


Learning itself is not a capacity but an activity. It takes place under 
conditions which stimulate the activity and utilize it. It can be improved 
only by improving the conditions which bring about the activity or which 
influence the activity. 

It is very true that children learn by doing, by hearing adults talk, and 
-by interpretation of experience. In the classroom they learn through these 
same channels. The teacher in the classroom provides instruction and direct 
guidance, but children’s avenues of learning are the same. The child learns 
through experience and his interpretation of experience. Since we know this 
is true, it becomes the purpose of the classroom teacher to study the condi- 
tions under which learning takes place, study the learning process itself, and 
the responses of individual children. Kilpatrick says, ‘(We learn what we 
live, and we learn it to the extent that we live it.’’ If this is true, then the 
quality of living in the classroom determines the quality of learning that 
takes place in the classroom. 

The teacher is the major factor. The planning should be as long range as 
possible and at the same time take care of the present needs of the child. 
In order to meet this situation of improving the organization for learning 
within the classroom, the teacher must have a well-rounded philosophy and 
think of education as the process by which man evolves—that it includes all 
experience, all learning, all growth, all self-development, and that the child 
must have education and training which rest on the foundation of character. 

In order to have good organization within the classroom, the teacher 
should give a great deal of time to planning the daily schedule. The schedule 
should be flexible and provide for long blocks of time. It is true that the 
child’s normal span of attention is shorter than that of adults, but the 
children and teacher should not be disturbed when they are carrying through 
some experience in which they have a worthwhile vital interest. This interest 
should not be cut short because of lack of time for the experience. 

The schedule should provide for physical activity of children during the 
day, and for rest at times when the teacher thinks it is most needed. The 
classroom should provide for the continuous outside and inside play schedule. 
It should be possible for children to move about freely in the classroom for 
the different experiences needed to meet various situations. Some of the 
children may be permitted to use the reading tables; others may need to 
work things out for themselves. The teacher should have her schedule so 
arranged and time so allotted that this type of instruction may be carried on. 

The schedule provides for a variety of activities during the day. There 
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is time for groups to practice among themselves, and self-expression groups 
may be formed. Committee work is one of the best forms of child-participa- 
tion and learning experience that there is. 

The schedule provides for extended periods needed for excursions in the 
vicinity of the school or for trips farther out in the community. No matter 
what form they may take, these experiences must be planned. 

The schedule provides for a certain amount of routine in the classroom 
as well. Children as a rule like some routine. Daily work in some of the 
fundamental skill subjects will become routine in a fashion. This, however, 
does not take on the teacher-question and pupil-answer procedure for the 
best learning experiences. These experiences will become “learning by doing”’ 
patterns. A certain amount of routine seems to establish a sense of security 
among children. It is well for the child to know that one type of experience 
has been completed and another will follow. In order to provide for some of 
these experiences, the teacher will see to it that the room has equipment so 
that the children may brush their hair, wash their faces and hands, especially 
before eating lunch. 

The children and teacher should not be disturbed any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary during the day. When interrupted by frequent visits from 
monitors or announcements from the principal’s office, both teacher and 
children become irritated. The organization of the school should be planned 
in such a way that these disturbances shall be reduced to a minimum. 

The schedule of the day’s work should make provision for the entire class 
to come together and reach conclusions and evaluate the results of their 
successes in the skills achieved during the day. 

To accomplish all these things, the teacher will need to plan so that the 
children may help in the planning and carrying out of the day’s activities. 
The good organizer will start the day by having the children plan the work— 
or at least a part of it—with her. Discussions between teacher and children 
will result in all types of contributions from the children. Such a discussion 
period will become rich in the possibility of developing habits of responsi- 
bility and establishing happy relationships. 

The school must be alert to the many ways of helping improve the organi- 
zation for learning. The teacher who’ sets a pattern by giving the children 
procedures and ways of working together, of locating and organizing materi- 
als, of reaching conclusions and evaluating their achievements, is rendering a 
great service to the pupils, to the school, and to the community. 


Summer Convention and Conference 


Cincinnati, Ohio has been chosen as the city in which the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly will be held in 1947. The dates are July 6-11. The Department 
of Elementary School Principals will hold its meetings on Monday, July 7. 
Plans are also being made for the Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education, sponsored by the Department. Full announcement of details will ap- 
pear in the April issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
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Organizing for Reading 
Nelson L. Burbank 


Principal, William Howard Taft School, Cinc:nnati, Ohio 


“In asking me to help my little girl every evening with her reading 
assignments, you have helped me to improve my own knowledge of the 
English language.’’ Thus happily spoke a mother—just recently become a 
citizen—who had come to visit her daughter’s teacher to express apprecia- 
tion of the daily homework requirements used in teaching first grade children 
to read. 

Mrs. Kathryn Hill, a teacher in the William H. Taft School, has devised 
a very effective and efficient organization of materials and methods in the 
teaching of reading to first grade youngsters, regardless of ability grouping. 

Children at the age of six years enter school for the first time, bringing 
with them a wide variety of experiences, possessed of vivid imaginations and, 
in perhaps every case, a keen desire to learn to read. These three factors, 
when properly handled, soon produce a “love” for reading. Modern books 
are very attractively written and illustrated. They at once arouse the child’s 
desire to handle the books and to learn what is written about the pictures. 

Simple stories about the characters and activities illustrated in these 
elementary books appeal immediately to the imagination. After a story or 
two has been told, each child or a small group is led in dramatizing the action 
of a story. Everyday activities, such as running, sitting, resting, looking, 
stopping, listening, talking, and others are enacted. After the children have 
dramatized the many activities in story telling, they are ready for a study of 
the few selected words found in the story most recently dramatized. For 
example, the class is asked to stand, then told to sit down. The word “‘sit”’ is 
then pointed out and the sound repeated several times. The first letter is 
sounded and likened to a familiar sound, such as the hiss of a cat. Care is 
taken to see that each child places tongue and lips for the proper sound. 
Simple words of action are pointed out in the story and these few words are 
then written in manuscript form on the blackboard. Each child is asked to 
read and dramatize these words. Perhaps a list of four or five words is made 
up, thus establishing the auditory discrimination along with the visual image 
or discrimination. At this point, after firmly establishing these factors, 
copies of the words are given for “‘homework”’ and the child is asked to have 
each daily paper or assignment signed by mother or father after the words 
are read at home. The paper is returned daily and the parents become famil- 
iar with the pattern of study their children are following. Parents come to 
expect these regular homework assignments and take great pride in the devel- 
opment of the child, and the child soon feels successful in learning to read 
simple words. 

At this point in teaching care must be taken to see that some do not 
memorize a group of words in the order presented. Drill is given by the 
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teacher by pointing to the word and asking each child to read and give the 
proper key sound. Words are arranged in groups having the same initial 
sound which helps to distinguish the word. Drills should be brief and spirited 
until the reading process becomes mechanical and the child is freed to give 
attention to the thought. A very interesting test can be made from time to 
time to see that memorizing is not entirely verbal by pointing promiscuously 
to words in lists or in a simple story in the text and asking each child to read 
the word. In short, an abundance of practice is needed to build up a phonetic 
knowledge for the task of attacking new words in contextual settings. 

Reading the story from the book is the next step taken to obtain the 
meanings as a whole. The child should read in a pleasant, clear, well-modu- 
lated voice, attempting to interpret the thought and emotion involved. 
Newer and more difficult stories are attempted with newer word groups, 
sight words, key words and phonograms selected from each succeeding story, 
thus giving the child the greatest opportunity for word acquisition. 

The teacher must at all times be enthusiastic, happy, optimistic and 
patient, constantly encouraging the child so that interest will be awakened 
in the more difficult stories. 

Over a period of a school term the teacher can have those in the greater 
ability groups reading from ten to twenty books and those in the lesser 
ability groups reading from four to five primers by using these methods of 
organization. 





American Education Week 


November 9-15, 1947 


So important has the observance of American Education Week become 
in schools all over the country that plans for it are made almost a year in 
advance. The preliminary outline of the program has just been announced: 


GENERAL THEME: The Schools are Yours 
Daily Topics: 


Sunday, November 9: Securing the Peace 

Monday, November 10: Meeting the Emergency in Education 
Tuesday, November 11: Building America’s Future 

Wednesday, November 12: Strengthening the Teaching Profession 
Thursday, November 13: Supporting Adequate Education 

Friday, November 14: Enriching Home and Community Life 
Saturday, November 15: Promoting Health and Safety 


For more detailed information, watch the publications of the National 
Education Association. Materials will be distributed after the schools open 
next fall. 
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College Students and Children Learn Together 


Eva M. Ott 
Principal, Elisabeth Sherman School, Oakland, California 


The students in Teacher Education at Mills College do their preparation 
and practice work in one of the neighboring elementary schools. The prin- 
cipal of the school, through arrangements made by the College and the 
Oakland Board of Education, is a member of the faculty of the College. As 
such she teaches the curriculum and method courses for the elementary and 
kindergarten-primary credentials. Classes are held in the school rather than 
on campus in three-hour blocks and are organized on a workshop basis so 
that students may move in and out of classrooms at need. Here the generally 
accepted idea of theory, observation, and participation is put into practice. 
For college students whose attention heretofore has been more or less focused 
on subject matter, this method gives them first-hand experiences with chil- 
dren as well as with the subjects to be taught. 

Such a program, of course, requires the closest cooperation between the 
principal and faculty of the school in order that observation of the students 
may coincide with the work of the children. The teaching points are organ- 
ized with the teacher before the observation so that the students will have 
their attention properly directed ahead of time. The preparatory work is 
done in informal round-table discussions. A subject or teaching skill is intro- 
duced by the instructor. All materials used in connection with the topic are 
displayed on the table and are studied carefully. Outside reading assign- 
ments supplement and clarify oral discussions. Then the students go into a 
classroom and observe one of the regular teachers at work. A discussion with 
her follows the lesson and her teaching techniques and the reactions of the 
children are thoroughly analyzed. Each student selects several children for 
more specific study and returns to the same classroom from time to time to 
watch the progress made and to continue the study of her special cases. 
This procedure is used throughout the year and follows the development of 
the children from the kindergarten to the seventh grade. 

During the last month of the junior year each student selects one class- 
room in which to act as an assistant teacher. She helps with the organization 
and preparation of materials, the care of the room, and often teaches indi- 
vidual children. She observes the regular teacher throughout the entire half 
day instead of the shorter periods formerly allotted. This work brings the 
student closer to the actual teaching assignment which begins the next 
semester. 

Following is an actual example of a workshop lesson in reading readiness: 

The lesson opened with a discussion of the necessity of reading readiness 
as a distinct introductory step to reading, involving the development of 
mental, physical, emotional, and social readiness. There followed a study 
of the ways in which the school can assist in this development: giving back- 
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ground and experiences through excursions, visual materials, and activity 
programs, awakening children to elementary experiences in science, etc. 
The importance of games was also discussed: first, games to develop large 
muscles; then, games requiring more precise movements; games giving 
matching and discriminatory experiences, the habit of left to right move- 
ments, etc. 

In the classroom observation which followed, the students saw the teacher 
and one group of children working with five paper balls. As the teacher 
placed them on the table in a left to right order, she said ‘‘red ball, yellow 
ball, blue, orange and green.’’ Then she gathered them up and asked different 
children to put them down in the same order. To vary the game the children 
covered their eyes while the teacher changed the balls around to see if they 
could detect the difference. Johnny had difficulty and the teacher moved so 
that she stood close to him and said softly, ‘“You can do it. Begin with the 
red.”’ While this group was working with the teacher, several other groups 
were working in other parts of the room. Some were doing puzzles, some 
matching games made of pictures and colored papers. A few were looking 
at picture books and some were playing in the play-house. 

The ensuing discussion with the teacher brought out these teaching 
points: The children were learning to follow directions. They were learning 
a left to right movement. They were learning through auditory means as 
well as visual, as the teacher named the colors. Memory came into the pic- 
ture. They were extending their powers of concentration as the lesson lasted 
twelve minutes. Every child had an opportunity to do something and the 
teacher noted the progress of each one. In classroom organization they saw 
how she planned for the other groups as well as for the reading group so that 
each was working on his level of growth. This observation was followed by 
many others to see Johnny and his classmates progress through experience 
charts, the first steps in reading, and the thrill of finishing their first books 
so that they could take them home to read to Mother and Dad. 

These courses cover not only academic subject matter but the guidance 
of children in learning to live cooperatively and intelligently in a democratic 
society. In order to help the students understand different ways of guiding 
children, the instructor calls to their attention the details of specific cases of 
“discipline” arising in the school, and gives the remedial measures used in 
each particular instance to assist the child to become a better citizen. By 
stressing the philosophy of guidance they are given an insight into the meth- 
ods of helping a child analyze his difficulty, take the responsibility for his 
own act, and with the help of his teacher reconstruct a new behavior pattern. 

One of the cases that interested the students was that of Dick, who en- 
tered the second grade as a transfer from another school. He soon got into 
difficulty because he hit and pinched other children upon the least provoca- 
tion. After several recurrences the teacher arranged for a conference with his 
mother and found that he was not allowed to play with other children, that 
he was an only child and was the pet of his doting grandparents, uncles and 
aunts. The mother was bewildered and didn’t know what to do. The teacher 
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gave a few suggestions and went on working with Dick. To give him a bit of 
the attention he needed, she invited him to be her helper after school. In the 
friendly conversation that was carried on, she learned that he was very much 
interested in trains and that he had quite a collection of cars. She suggested 
that he bring them to school and show the children, for she knew there were 
two other boys who had trains for a hobby. She skillfully guided the play- 
time so that they were in the same group. Tracks and tunnels soon appeared, 
but Dick had played only a short time when he began hitting again. The 
teacher called him away from the group, explaining that he was responsible 
for the way he acted and that he must learn not to hit or pinch if he wanted 
to play with the others. The next day he tried again and played nicely for a 
longer time, and the teacher told him she was very glad he was learning. 
The third day she suggested that he keep track of the time himself; she gave 
him a simple chart to keep a record of his time and he was quite thrilled. In 
the meantime the psychologist from the Guidance Department was called 
on to work in the home. The parents cooperated nicely and followed the 
suggestions offered. They lengthened the time between visits to various 
relatives. They invited the boys he had adopted as pals to the home to play 
with Dick’s cars and they tried to stay away from them and let them play 
by themselves. The improvement was gradual but steady as Dick learned 
to play with other children. The students observed his actioris on the play- 
ground and in the classroom and were kept informed as to his progress 
throughout the year. 

Upon completion of the workshop courses in the junior year, the practice 
teaching assignments for one-half day are made in two different situations. 
The first semester the students work in a school located in the Cotton Mill 
District where they make a special study of the community. They return to 
the workshop school the second semester and have the opportunity of 
teaching under the supervision of some of the teachers they have observed 
for a whole year. One-half of the time is spent in the primary grades and the 
other half in the upper grades, and they assume all the responsibility for a 
regular full-sized class. 

In conclusion, a workshop course presents the major points of good 
teaching emphasizing the importance of the individual. A child who has been 
wisely guided in the elementary school sets the pattern that wi!l influence 
his conduct as a conscientious, clear-thinking citizen of the future. To the 
student who is ready to begin regular teaching comes the privilege of helping 
to build a democracy of tomorrow by guiding the junior citizens of today. 


Ue 
Stave you r ead 


“Principals and Teacher Morale,’ by John U. Michaelis, in the February 
issue of the NEA Journal? In this issue there is also an interesting article by 
David FE. Lilienthal, “How Can Atomic Energy Be Controlled ?” 
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What is Good Supervision ?' 


James Harold Fox 


Dean, School of Education, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


One of my teachers inherited from a relative a very nondescript-looking 
dog. While at a faculty picnic one afternoon, I asked the name of the dog. The 
teacher smiled, looked at me a little apprehensively and said, “We call her 
‘Supervisor.’ ’’ Not being sure that I had heard the name correctly above the 
splash of the waves, and being a little surprised at what it sounded like, | 
asked him to repeat. ‘‘We call her ‘Supervisor’—Sup, for short,” he said. 

Being both surprised and amused, I asked. him to tell me how in the world 
he came to give that name to his dog. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘in the first place, this isn’t much of a dog. She is always 
sniffing around in the wrong places. When you need her most she is not 
there; when you don’t want her around she pops up from nowhere. When 
present she spends most of the time looking you over for a good place to 
take a nip. However, through it all she always wags her tail to let you know 
that when she grabs you by the seat of the pants she does so with the best of 
intentions. That is why we call her ‘Supervisor.’ ’ 

Many and varied are the attitudes and concepts held by teachers con- 
cerning supervision; but the elements implied in this story have pretty com- 
mon currency. Too often, supervision is a very mediocre affair; too often, 
it is merely inspection; too often, it is general, theoretical and vague; too 
often, it is condescending, smug, and high-hat; too often, it is soft soap fol- 
lowed by the axe; too often, it is a starry-eyed search for the most up-to-the- 
minute fountain of youth; too often, it is just simply missing. 

Recognizing that supervision has fallen upon evil ways, many have tried 
to prescribe a cure: 

“Make all supervision creative.’ 

“Make it objective and scientific.” 

“Let it be democratic.” 

“See that it is cooperative.”’ 

“Take out the super and add more vision.”’ 

“Camouflage it by embalming in curriculum revision.” 

“Let us all just be ‘helping’ teachers.”’ 

I have little fault to find with these cures either individually or collec- 
tively. Any one of them applied to the average supervisory situation would 
likely improve it. Applied together they might even “scotch the snake.”’ 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that none of them really gets to the heart of 
the problem—the real nature of successful supervisory practice. For this 
reason I am going to begin my discussion with a very simple rhetorical 
question, ‘“‘What zs good supervision?” 


’ 


1An address delivered at the meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Virginia 
Education Association, at Richmond, Virginia, November 27, 1946. 
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In the first place supervision is concerned primarily with people rather 
than with things. Administrators properly manage arrangements, time 
schedules, supplies, buildings, teams, offices—but they supervise people. 
Supervision is a branch of administration but not of management. Never- 
theless, management and supervision shade into ore another in such an over- 
lapping fashion that it is often difficult to know when one leaves off and the 
other begins. 

Supervision is the prime means of improving people. Machines can only 
be improved by oiling or redesign. People sometimes respond slightly to the 
former but rarely to the latter. Many wives have discovered this—but only 
a few supervisors. I think that I am safe in saying that more supervisory 
effort is expended upon attempts to redesign teachers than upon anything 
else. And supervisors are no more successful than wives. 

What we have overlooked in supervision is a fact so simple, so under- 
our-noses that it has been a veritable mote in our eyes. People are improved 
most effectively by the process of learning. Machines cannot learn; people 
can. Machines cannot talk back when one takes them apart; people can. 
Machines function close to their maximum efficiency or not at all; people 
rarely approach maximal efficiency and even the weakest has some efficiency. 
The potential capacities of machines are easy to determine; many aspects 
of the potential capacities of people cannot be determined at present. 

Good supervision, then, is concerned with the improvement of people 
through a process of learning. Its nature is therefore fundamentally deter- 
mined by the guideposts of learning. Time does not permit a review of all 
these guideposts, but mention of a few may be helpful. 

Learning is a kind of growth. 

It is gradual, continuous, and unified. 

It must be initiated, energized, and directed by the learner rather than 
by an agency external to the learner. 

Its main focus for direction is a purpose recognized by the learner at the 
time of the learning as desirable enough to warrant the sacrifice of time and 
the expenditure of energy needed to achieve the learning. 

The learning activity must result in a pleasurable experience. 

I hope you will keep these in mind for I shall return to them later. 

So far, I have been talking about supervision in general. What I have 
said applies equally well to supervision wherever it exists—in government, 
business, industry, the armed forces, or in schools. 

What is school supervision? It is the process by which teachers are im- 
proved. Notice I did not say teaching—or the teaching of teachers. There is no 
effective way of improving the behavior of a teacher in the classroom without 
taking into consideration her behavior outside of the classroom. If teaching 
behavior is to be improved the whole personality of the teacher must be 
improved. 

Finally, school supervision must not be merely for the benefit of children, 
worthy as that purpose may be. One of the tests of sanity is the nature of 
purposeful activity. Sane persons must always have a satisfactory reason for 
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every activity. Learning growth and development take time, money, effort, 
and usually personal sacrifice. If people are to obtain these necessary things, 
they must be persuaded that the benefits to accrue to them are worth the 
price. In this matter, teachers are like all others. Teachers are people. To 
expect them to be otherwise is foolish. In short, good supervision must 
benefit both pupils and teachers, and its benefits to teachers must be highly 
prized by them. 

Put briefly, then, school supervision is the business of teaching teachers 
to improve themselves so that they may lead richer, fuller, and happier lives 
and, through such increase in the breadth and quality of their living, become 
better teachers. 

For the purpose of analysis, good supervision may be divided into four 
parts, although in practice the activities of each part are all intermingled. 


1. An environment must be created that is conducive to teacher growth and develop- 
ment. This is the soil in which supervision works. 

2. Teachers must be persuaded that the satisfactions resulting from personal growth 
are worth the price. 

3. Teachers must be given specific initial help in undertaking projects that lead to 
personal growth. 

4, The means of satisfactory teacher growth need to be provided. 


A satisfactory environment for supervision should include, among others, 
the following factors: 


. Personal confidence of teachers in their supervisors. 
. Professional respect of teachers for their supervisors. 
. An abundance of stimuli for teacher sina 
a. Research activities, 
b. Cross-fertilization of ideas through pup teacher, parent-teacher, business- 
teacher, politician-teacher conferences. 
c. Visitation of classes in the same building, other schools, other school systems, 
other countries. 
d. Contacts with leaders—champion typists, authors, administrators. 
e. Bombardment with new ideas—bulletin boards, bulletins, periodicals, books, 
people. 
4. Reduction i in the harassments and annoyances of teachers: 
. Smaller classes. 
. Better-equipped classrooms. 
. More attractive classrooms. 
. Cleaner buildings. 
. Clear-cut definition of authority, responsibilities, duties, rewards, and coercions. 
Convincing reasons for the assignment of additional duties. 
, Positive actions to increase the satisfactions that accrue to teachers: 
a. Better salaries. 
b. Repeated, honest recognition of worth. 
c. Provision of opportunities for needed recreation. 
d. Greater freedom to exercise normal and desirable psychological drives. 


wre 


mo On oP 
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If teachers are to be persuaded that the satisfaction resulting from per- 
sonal growth are worth the price, the supervisor must know something of 
the scale of values held by each teacher and rate the benefits of personal 
growth to satisfactions high on that scale. This implies a pretty intimate 
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knowledge of the philosophical outlook of each teacher and a realistic answer 
to the question, ‘‘What does she want out of life?” 

It is evident that time, the ability of the supervisor, and other circum- 
stances sharply limit the understanding of individual teachers that the 
supervisor can achieve. Such limitations can be minimized, however, by the 
shotgun procedure of assuming that the teachers concerned possess those 
psychological drives commonly found among persons of their age. 

The supervisor can be reasonably sure that most of his teachers highly 
prize a feeling of worth. If through personal growth the teacher is convinced 
that her life will become more worthwhile, she is likely to be willing to pay 
the price to achieve it. Of course, in the case of individual teachers the busi- 
ness becomes complicated for comparisons are always involved. One teacher 
may experience satisfactory feelings of worth through her family relation- 
ships, her bridge-playing activities, and her church associations. To her, 
feelings of worth resulting from school activities may be of minor impor- 
tance. In the case of another teacher, feelings of worth stemming from her 
teaching may be the only source of such satisfactions. 

Closely related to the need of a feeling of worth is the question of ‘‘face.”’ 
In its simplest form “face” is the maintenance of social status. Unfortu- 
nately, it rarely appears in a simple form, being complicated by feelings of 
inferiority, superiority, prejudice, and the like. 

If the process of growth and development, or the way in which the con- 
cept is presented to the teacher, results or seems likely to result in a loss of 
“face” she is not likely to be interested. 

Even though teachers are convinced that personal growth is worth the 
price that must be paid for it, a little pump-priming is likely to be needed. 
Encrustation of habits, belief that one is too old to learn, procrastination in 
the midst of a busy schedule, insufficient funds or time, lack of physical 
well-being, and other inhibiting factors often prevent action after conviction 
of worth has been achieved. 

In this connection, supervisors often make the mistake of starting teach- 
ers on initial projects that are too complicated, too difficult, or too unlikely 
to yield satisfactory outcomes. Many curriculum projects may be so criti- 
cized. More promising are such procedures as the following: 


1. Encouraging teachers to try minor innovations in teaching procedures (they 
almost always result in apparent success). 

2. Encouraging teachers to undertake minor pieces of research suggested by problems 
already of concern to them. 

3. Assigning new responsibilities that may cause the teacher to get “‘bothered”’ about 

new things. 

Placing check lists in the hands of teachers to promote self-appraisal. 

. Getting teachers to assist in the evaluation of school activities that lie a little outside 
of their main areas of interest. 


On 


While help given by a supervisor to a teacher should be definite and 
concrete, it ought not to rob the teacher of the pleasure of solving the prob- 
lem herself. The good supervisor ordinarily helps with.sources of information, 
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several suggestions instead of one, a review of the issues involved, provision 
of needed equipment, assistance in getting administrative approvals, and the 
like. In short, after the choice of a simple project, the supervisor should so 
act as to leave a maximum number of judgments to be made by the teacher. 

The most difficult aspects of supervision have been met when a satis- 
factory environment for supervision has been provided, when teachers have 
been convinced that personal growth is worth the price, and when teachers 
have been started along the road to further learning. There remains the pro- 
vision of the means of continuing that growth. Time does not permit me to 
discuss at length the most promising means of promoting the continued learn- 
ing growth and development of teachers, but a few comments on current 
practices may be helpful: 

Classroom visitation, the most commonly used supervisory procedure, is 
probably the least productive of good results. It tends to be inspectional, 
to break down personal confidence in the supervisor, to be annoying to the 
teacher, to encourage problem-solving by the supervisor rather than the 
teacher, to focus attention upon minor problems, and'to spread supervision 
too thin. Obviously, many supervisors avoid some or all of these tendencies, 
but the majority do not. Classroom visitation is most fruitful when its pur- 
pose is the education of the supervisor—keeping her abreast of best practices 
so that she may facilitate the dissemination of knowledge about them. 

Curriculum revision as a means of supervision is sometimes excellent. 
It is most productive of desirable results in schools and systems with rela- 
tively high-salaried, well-trained teachers and a good supervisory organiza- 
tion. It is least productive when used on beginning teachers, teachers new to 
the system, and inadequately trained teachers. Too often, curriculum pro- 
jects outrun the time or abilities available, leading to poor results, the 
absence of rewarding satisfactions, disillusionment, mistrust of motives, 
and a weakening of interest in self-improvement. 

The workshop, particularly if held just prior to the opening of school in 
the fall, very often results in marked teacher growth. To be most effective 
its scope and purposes should be kept within the bounds of time and re- 
sources available; it should follow each undertaking through to its concrete 
provisions (so often we stop at the policy stage—sometimes when the 
problem has been defined); it should have adequate consultant service (con- 
sultants should provide information not otherwise available and know how to 
consult—this is not merely telling); it should have adequate material re- 
sources. In short, a good workshop undertakes to deal thoroughly with a 
problem of limited scope instead of attacking a big problem with inadequate 
resources. Sometimes teachers leave workshops feeling frustrated and con- 
fused. Whenever that happens the workshop has failed as an agent in super- 
vision. 

The potential uses of the bulletin in supervision have seldom been real- 
ized. Bulletins of supervisors usually throw information at teachers—some- 
times in small doses, often in long-winded summaries. To be effective in 
supervision the bulletin must teach. One of my students has recently 
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collected hundreds of bulletins prepared by supervisors. Only a few meet 
the criteria of good teaching. None is outstanding as a teaching instrument. 

Although the bulletin board has an important place in a good program of 
supervision, few supervisors use it. Those who do, use it so ineffectively 
it is of little value. The principles of bulletin board display are the same as 
those of show-window display—and they are relatively simple. 

Teacher meetings, when well planned and well conducted, can do much to 
stimulate teacher growth. Usually they fail to do so primarily because they 
attempt the wrong things. They serve best as instruments of motivation. 
They are least effective in creative planning. 

Time does not permit discussion of the many other means of supervision 
such as visitation, travel, work experience, self-rating, evaluation, profes- 
sional reading, extension of cultural experiences, recreational activities, and 
interviews. 

Let me close with a word about the use of supervisory time. 

In most school situations too little time is available or is made available 
for supervision. But a large part of what time is available is frequently wasted. 
Obviously each situation calls for a different distribution of time and effort. 
Nevertheless I am going to suggest a rule-of-thumb that I think may be 
helpful as a guide. The supervisor should spend one-half of the time she has 
available for supervision in informing herself—visiting classes to see out- 
standing teaching, reading books and periodicals, observing instruction in 
other systems, attending conferences, engaging in graduate study. One-half 
of the time remaining should be spent improving the learning environment 
of teachers, convincing them of the rich rewards resulting from personal 
growth and helping them to get started on the road. Only the time remaining 
should be devoted to the stimulation of continued growth. Too often the 
whole of available s::imervisory time is devoted to this last-mentioned phase 
of supervision. . 

I need not tell you that supervision is not easy. It is as complex as human 
nature; as mysterious as all learning. But since it is concerned with the 
improvement of people—the flowering of lives—it is a most fascinating 
occupation. 





Joint Conference on Ceacher Education 


The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, of which the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals is a member, will this year revive the 
practice of sponsoring a Joint Conference on Teacher Education at the time of 
the A. A. S. A. convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The conference will 
be held in the Surf Room of The Ambassador in that city on Saturday, March 
1, at 2:00 p.M., with Karl W. Bigelow presiding. There will be reports by com- 
mittee chairmen on Council-sponsored projects: (1) The National Clinic on 
Teacher Education; (2) The College Study in Intergroup Relations; (3) 
Proposals Respecting the Preparation of Teachers for New-type Colleges. All 
members are invited to attend. 
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State Minimum-Salary Standards for Principals 


What do our members think about the wisdom of including principals 
in state minimum-salary standards? The NEA Research Division has just 
completed a summary of state minimum-salary standards as they existed 
when the 1947 legislatures met, which shows that twenty-nine states and one 
territory have some form of minimum-salary standard guaranteed by state 
law.' These are: 


Alabama Maine Pennsylvania 
Alaska Maryland South Carolina 
California Massachusetts Tennessee 
Colorado New Jersey Texas 
Delaware New York Utah 

Georgia North Carolina Vermont 
Illinois North Dakota Virginia 
Indiana Oklahoma Washington 
Iowa Oregon West Virginia 
Kentucky Rhode Island Wisconsin 


Only eight of these (indicated by italics) make some provision for mini- 
mum salaries for principals.? These provisions are briefly summarized below. 
It will be noted that each of these eight standards makes size of school a 
factor in determining the principal’s salary. In five of the eight, the standard 
for the principal is expressed as a supplement to the salary that the individual 
would receive as a classroom teacher. In one other the minimum salary for 
principals of smaller schools is expressed as a supplement. In the other two 
states the base salary of principals was expressed as a definite amount 
independent of the teachers’ schedule, and further differentials were made 
for school size and experience. 


STATE MINIMUM-SALARY STANDARDS FOR PRINCIPALS 


ALASKA $300 above salary as teacher, for principal in school of three or more 
teachers, including the principal. 
$100 for head teacher in a two-teacher school. 


DELAWARE Elementary principals with three to nineteen teachers including 
principal: 
Basic—$1580 
Additional for rating and experience: 
Class C rating—$50 annual increments to $1950 
Class B rating—$75 annual increments to $2125* 
Class A rating—-$100 annual increments to $2300* 
For each assistant teacher in excess of two, add $25. 


National Education Association, Research Division. Supplement, 1946, to State Minimum-Salary Stand- 
ards for Teachers, 1944. Part 1: Summary. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November, 1946. 24 p. Table 6, 
fp. 21-24. 
° 2In Georgia there is a plan of state supplements to principals’ salaries on an optional basis; in New York 
no provision is made except in New York City; in West Virginia the state board sets maximum standards for 
principals’ salaries that will be approved in counties where special adjustments are needed to maintain the full 
term of school. 
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Elementary school with twenty or more teachers; 
Junior high school with twelve or more teachers; and 
Second group high school: 
Basic—$2200 
Additional for rating and experience: 
Class C rating—$50 annual increments to $2550 
Class B rating—$75 annual increments to $2725* 
Class A rating—$100 annual increments to $2900* 
For each assistant teacher in excess of twenty, add $25. 


First group high school: 
Basic—$2700 
Additional for rating and experience: 
Class C rating—$50 annual increments to $3000 
Class B rating—$75 annual increments to $3125** 
Class A rating—$100 annual increments to $3300**. 


MARYLAND Elementary principals, supplement to salary as teacher: 
1 assistant—$100 
2-5 assistants—$200 
6-9 assistants—$400 
10 assistants—$600 


Teachers in charge of 1-teacher or 2-teacher high schools offering 1 or 
2 years of work, supplement to salary as teacher, of $200 


Principals of first-group high schools, annual salaries: 
Basic according to school size—: 
1-5 assistants—$1950 
6-9 assistants—$2150 
10 or more assistants—$2350 


Additional for experience: 
1-5 assistants—$100 b’ennial increments to $2750 
6-9 assistants—$100 biennial increments to $2950 
10 or more assistants—$100 biennial increments to $3150. 


NortH CAROLINA Building principals—nine-month salary: 
3 teachers—salary as teacher plus $54 
4 teachers—salary as teacher plus $108 
5 teachers—salary as teacher plus $180 
6 teachers—salary as teacher plus $270 





Classified principals—ten-month salary: 
Basic with 7 teachers, $1720 (includes $120 bonus) 
Add $70 a year, for 5 years, for experience 
Add $60 a year, for 3 years’ additional experience, if principal holds 
principal’s certificate based on master’s degree. 


Add for teachers supervised, as follows: 

$7 a teacher, for the 8th thru the 13th teacher 

$6 a teacher, for the 14th thru the 17th teacher 
$5 a teacher, for the 18th thru the 24th teacher 
$4 a teacher, for the 25th thru the 30th teacher 
$3 a teacher, for the 31st thru the 38th teacher 
$2 a teacher, for the 39th thru the 45th teacher 
$1 a teacher, for the 46th thru the 50th teacher 


*Add two more increments for those holding or securing master’s degree. 
**Add two more increments for those holding or securing doctor's degree. 
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Add for district principals, in addition to foregoing amounts for 
teachers in the central school supervised, $12.50 per teacher, not 
to exceed $125 in all, for teachers in other buildings in the dis- 
trict. 


OKLAHOMA Principal receives, in addition to his salary as a teacher, $27 per year 
per teacher for not more than 20 teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA Third- and fourth-class districts (below 30,000) 
Principals who devote 50 per cent or more of their time to super- 
vision and administration: 
Less than 25 teachers—$2000 basic, $100 increments to $2500, or 
with master’s degree to $2700 
25 or more teachers—$2200 basic, $100 increments to $2700, or 
with master’s degree to $2900 


Second-class districts (30,000—500,000) 
Elementary principals—$2200 basic, $100 increments to $2700, or 
with master’s degree to $2900 
High school principals—$3000 basic, $125 increments to $4000, 
and with master’s degree $100 increments to $4200 


First-class districts (500,000 and over) 
Elementary principals—$2300 basic, $170 increments to $4000, 
and with master’s degree $100 increments to $4200 


All other principals—$4000 basic, $250 increments to $5000, and 
with master’s degree, $100 increments to $5200 


TENNESSEE Elementary principal receives, in addition to salary as teacher (if 
principal has completed ninety or more quarter-hours of prepara- 
tion), an increase of $24 a year for each assistant teacher to a 
maximum of 15 teachers, or $360. 


TEXAS Unaccredited schools—principals receive supplement of $40 per 
teacher per year for not more than 8 teachers, or $320. 


Accredited schools—annual supplements: 
High schools—$120 in schools of 9-11 teachers 
$300 in schools of 12-19 teachers 
$350 in schools of 20-29 teachers 
$400 in schools of 30 teachers or more. 


Elementary schools, in districts not having a high school, $54 a 
teacher for not more than 9 teachers, or $486. 


Elementary and junior-high schools in districts having a high school— 
if in separate school, $22.50 per teacher for not more than 20 
teachers, or $450. 





New Spelling Cexts 


Spelling Today, a series for Grades 2-8 inclusive, by J. Murray Lee, Virgil 
Stinebaugh and Dorris May Lee ,has just been published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. These books feature all those definite helps in content and arrangement 
for which one always looks but does not always find in spelling texts. There 
are manuals for each grade giving specific teaching suggestions for each lesson. 
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THE NATION REPORTS 





Far Western States 


Several of the Far Western states are engaging in attempts to secure 
additional financial support for education. In Nevada a bill is being sub- 
mitted to the 1947 legislature providing for $1,250,000 additional state aid 
for elementary schools. Another measure will provide funds for a study 
which may lead to consolidation of all school finances in the state. 

Under the leadership of president C. I. Waggoner, the Salt River Valley 
Elementary Principals’ Association in Arizona last year inaugurated a 
movement to obtain $115 per child in A.D.A. at all levels of instruction from 
kindergarten through junior college. Present statutes provide $65 for each 
elementary child and $95 for each high school pupil in A.D.A. At its dele- 
gates’ meeting in December, the Arizona Education Association decided to 
support legislation incorporating the $115 proposal. Contemplated also is 
legislation to provide a statewide single salary schedule with a minimum 
salary of $2400. 

Dr. Nolan D. Pulliam, the newly elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Arizona, is continuing the revision of state courses of study 
begun under E. D. Ring. Dr. Pulliam is working closely with school people 
throughout Arizona so that the new materials will be as practical and usable 
as possible. 

Each year in California meetings cooperatively sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and the regional organizations of the California 
Elementary Principals’ Association are held. This year’s program has been 
so planned that small committees drawn from adjoining districts have formu- 
lated succinct answers to numerous questions, such as: What are the charac- 
teristics of an elementary school which serves a democratic society effec- 
tively? What are the characteristics of an elementary school which meets 
the needs of children? What are the qualities of the teachers in a good ele- 
mentary school? How is a good elementary school organized? The reports, 
which served as the basis for the joint conference of the Southern Section, 
California Elementary School Principals’ Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, held February 1, are being brought together by an editing 
committee and a bulletin, The Characteristics of a Good Elementary School, 
will shortly be available. 

The Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association is in the third year of its 
Five Year Study for the Improvement of Elementary Education in Oregon. 
Melvin F. Moore, president of the Association, reports that the study pro- 
vides for a year’s consideration of each of the following topics: administra- 
tion and organization; physical facilities, equipment, and supplies; com- 
munity relations; instruction; and curriculum. The Association has divided 
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on Elementary Education 


the state into five regions, in each of which a program is held on the year’s 
topic. The regional presidents, the state administrative staff, the committee 
on the Five Year Study, and the State Supervisor of Elementary Education 
plan the programs for the regional meetings. Recommendations and sugges- 
tions developing from the discussions are brought together by the state 
secretary and it is planned that recommendations accepted by the Associa- 
tion as a whole will then be placed before the Association of Oregon School 
Administrators. 
—PAauL R. HANNA 
Haro_tp D. DRUMMOND 


East Central States' 


Any report of activities in elementary education in this area must be 
prefaced by again directing attention to staggering financial and personnel 
problems. Hard-pressed superintendents are recruiting adults with a year or 
two of college work for teaching positions in the elementary schools. Students 
in teacher education programs are encouraged by desperate school officials 
to delay their education and leave the college or university to fill a vacancy 
in the schools. In Ohio alone today, 6,500 teaching positions are occupied 
by persons who lack full qualifications and the situation is becoming worse. 
The medium of years of college education for this group of temporary teach- 
ers is 1.7. More than one of every four teachers (25.2 per cent) in the county 
rural schools are substandard in training, with only temporary certification. 

Institutions preparing elementary school teachers throughout these 
states report that in the face of tremendously increased enrollments in higher 
education, the number of young people entering the elementary program is 
decreasing alarmingly. Considerable evidence can be mustered to support 
the contention that those who are coming into the field are potentially less 
able than those who came before the war years. For example, the 600 fresh- 
men entering the College of Education at Ohio State University in Septem- 
ber, 1946, compared unfavorably with freshmen entering the other colleges 
of the university on the Ohio State Psychological Examination, an instru- 
ment used for predicting success with college work. The scores for 19 per cent 
of the education freshmen fall in the lowest 10 per cent of all freshmen. 

Even with the increases of the war period, one-half of all elementary 
teachers in Ohio receive salaries of less than $1,800 a year. In spite of the 
efforts of school leaders to improve this salary situation, there is little basis 
for optimism. 


1 This section includes Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia. 
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Honestly facing our problems in elementary education in this area, we 
must recognize that with many heartening exceptions the major trends in 
elementary education are toward the traditional and formal, the type of 
school program ill-trained people with inadequate leadership will offer. 

Significant work in the field of elementary education in thé state of 
Illinois at the present time is concerned with the reorganization of school 
districts with the idea of eliminating as far as possible the one-room school 
and of enlarging the district for more adequate supervision and departmental! 
instruction. This work is carried on with the general supervision of the 
county superintendents of schools. A complete report of this work will be 
ready at the end of the year 1947. The need for a movement of this kind has 
been recognized in Illinois for some time. No doubt it has been furthered by 
the problem of teacher shortage, which is a result of the war and post-war 
conditions. 

The Indiana State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his program 
for the 1947 state legislature, is advocating that elementary school classes be 
reduced from thirty-five to twenty-five pupils, as a measuring unit of average 
daily attendance for state tuition support, making it conform to the size of 
unit for secondary school classes. Included in the recommendations is the 
proposal that an eight and one-half month basis instead of eight months be 
used in determining the value of the teaching unit for state tuition support. 

A Social Studies Program for Indiana (Bulletin No. 183A, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction), the cooperative effort of elementary school 
workers throughout the state, has recently been issued. In connection with 
this bulletin, the reader’s attention is invited to A Survey of the Achievement 
in Social Studies of 10,220 Sixth Grade Pupils in 464 Schools in Indiana 
(bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 1944). This survey 
was conducted in order to provide the basis for improved work in the social 
studies for the children of Indiana. 

—JAMEs B. BuRR 


The Upper Midwest 


Reports from the various states indicate widespread interest and activity 
in the area of the curriculum. In Wisconsin considerable work is being done 
to develop the community-centered school approach in curriculum making. 
In Kansas special attention is being given to the reorganization of the social 
studies. The reading program is being so arranged that individual pupils 
may progress at varying rates through a series of levels of progress. Less 
emphasis is placed on grades than formerly. On this point the report received 
from Kansas comments as follows: Each new term finds the pupil beginning 
at the point where he left off the previous term. This experiment should be 
followed with interest. 

In Minnesota a new Guide for the Improvement of Instruction has just been 
issued. The program that is presented in this bulletin provides for the study 
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by local schools of a variety of issues in education and the formulation by 
each community of its own educational philosophy. This approach is a com- 
plete reversal of the position formerly taken by the Minnesota State Educa- 
tion Department, which had exercised a highly centralized control of school 
practices. On January 10 there was a meeting of committee chairmen and 
consultants from the staff of the University of Minnesota at which plans 
were laid for the development of state guides in major curriculum areas. 
Steps were taken to secure the cooperation of all schools in the selection 
and dev elopment of materials for these guides. 

Wyoming has issued a guide on improving instruction in the language 
arts. 

In many states workshops are being used as an effective means of study- 
ing a variety of educational problems—for example, in Wyoming, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and Minnesota. In a number of places interested citizens from the 
community are participating in these workshops. In four places in Minnesota 
workshops are being conducted by members of the staff of the University of 
Minnesota dealing with problems in curriculum development. 

An institute on supervision was held at the University of Minnesota on 
January 15 and 16. The major topics discussed were: (1) educational objec- 
tives to be considered in the evaluation of the educational product; (2) the 
improvement of methods of evaluating the educational product; (3) the 
improvement of the education of teachers in service; (4) methods of develop- 
ing and improving the curriculum; (5) methods of appraising and improving 
instructional materials; and (6) improving school and community relations. 
The program was so organized that numerous participants from the state 
schools made contributions growing out of practices in their own localities. 

Michigan reports a conference of elementary school supervisors at Flint. 
The major topics discussed were ‘“The Characteristics of a Good Elementary 
School as It Meets the Needs of Children” and ‘‘Characteristics of a Good 
Elementary School Which Serves a Democratic Society Effectively.” 

A spring meeting of supervisors in Michigan is being planned as a week- 
end camping experience—a rather novel idea. 

The Billings, Montana, schoo!s have published a printed pamphlet which 
answers questions that parents are asking about a reorganized program in the 
primary grades. Grades as such have been eliminated and in their place the 
first three grades have been divided into four levels of achievement. Progress 
from level to level is indicated on report cards to parents. Non-promotion 
is discontinued as a school practice. Special emphasis is placed on child devel- 
opment rather than on achievement. 

Reports of the results of questionnaires about the curriculum and general 
school practices submitted to parents were included in bulletins from 
Janesvilie, Wisconsin, and Edina, Missouri. This kind of information should 
be of considerable value in planning improvements of the work of the school. 

Vermillion, South Dakota, reports activities in a children’s theatre 
project that is made possible through the cooperation of the public schools 
and the Department of Dramatic Arts of the University of South Dakota. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, reports plans under way for a 30-book Treasure 
Chest for foreign lands. During the spring months a Toy Kit was sent 
abroad. 

A number of states indicate that elementary school principals are making 
studies of state taxes for the purpose of arriving at an evaluation of new 
bases of taxations to be used to secure additional funds for school support. 


—LkEo J. BRUECKNER 


Southern States 


Alabama—Dr. W. Morrison McCall of the Alabama State Department of 
Education reports a 6-day workshop engaged in by teachers and adminis- 
trators of Cherokee County. The theme was ‘‘Better Living in Cherokee by 
Better Education.”’ The workshop was held in the beautiful setting of Ellis 
Camp. It was a cooperative project sponsored by the Cherokee County 
Department of Education with the assistance of the educational officers and 
agriculturalists of T.V.A., the State Department of Education, and the local 
farm and health agencies. Each day at camp was organized very much as a 
day in the classroom, with planning, reading and research, discussion and 
reporting, and evaluation. 


Florida—From Miss Mildred E. Swearingen of the State Department of 
Education we learn that an important activity in the Florida Program for 
Improvement of Schools has been the development of workshops and pre- 
school conferences. Beginning in 1939 when faculties from six cooperating 
schools came to the campus of the University of Florida for the first Florida 
educational workshop, the use of this means of developing local and county 
school programs has expanded greatly. In 1943 a new phase was introduced 
when the General Extension Division, Florida State College for Women, 
the University of Florida, and county school boards collaborated to provide 
staff and facilities for holding some of the workshops in the counties. During 
the summer of 1946 more than 1200 teachers participated in eight campus 
workshops and thirteen off-campus or county workshops. This means that 
in workshops alone nearly one-tenth of Florida’s teachers were engaged last 
summer in cooperative study and planning for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

The development of pre-school conferences has also been significant. For 
several years a few counties or schools have been taking advantage of this 
type of professional meeting as a means of inspiration, obtaining an over- 
view of the year’s work, and sharing ideas. In 1941 there is record of only two 
pre-school conferences, but this year 53 counties held county-wide planning 
conferences of from one to ten days in length, just previous to the opening of 
the term or within the first weeks of school. 


Georgia—Mrs. R. B. Whitworth, principal of Clark Howell School in 
Atlanta and president of the Elementary Principals Division of the Georgia 
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Education Association, writes: ‘“The elementary schools of Georgia, like the 
elementary schools of the nation, are faced with a woeful lack of well-trained 
teachers. We have thousands of untrained persons in our elementary school 
classrooms and we have less than 25 individuals in our teachers colleges 
preparing themselves for elementary school work. There are 404 students, 
according to a very recent report, who are preparing for teaching, and only 
4 have chosen the elementary field. The reason given is the lower salaries for 
elementary school teachers.’’ One of the objectives of the program in Georgia 
is a single salary schedule and similar requirements for elementary and high 
school teachers. ‘ 


Louisiana—The Ascension Parish School Board at. Donaldsonville has 
issued a bulletin describing the parish program “to improve living through 
community education.’ For several years the agencies of this parish have 
been coordinating their thinking and planning. In 1944 a master chart of 
the program was prepared. This chart was revised in the fall of 1946 and the 
bulletin was prepared as an aid in carrying out the seven purposes outlined 
on the chart. 

Miss Ruby Crayton, supervisor in Webster Parish, submitted an account 
of the first workshop devoted entirely to health and physical education ever 
held in Louisiana, August 26-30, 1946. Plans for the health program of the 
parish were made and the work is being evaluated constantly as the year 
advances. Progress reports show that almost every child in the parish has 
had his teeth and eyes examined and corrective work is being done on a large 
scale. Much improvement has been noted in the eating habits of the children 
in the lunchrooms; there are fewer absentees and fewer sick children in 
school. The local health doctor states that he can see an improvement in the 
general health of the children as he works among them. In several of the 
schools, playground equipment has been bought and paid for through com- 
munity cooperation. The school health records are being filed in the schools 
where they can be used by the teachers. It is hoped to organize a parish-wide 
health council and to secure more community participation in the health 
program. 


Mississippi—Mrs. Betty Cantwell, principal of Oakhurst School in 
Clarksdale, says that one of the most outstandirig contributions in the 
field of education in Mississippi during the past year was the movement 
called ‘‘Education for Responsible Parenthood.’’ The movement is being 
sponsored by the Mississippi Service Commission, which was formed coop- 
eratively by the Mississippi Parent-Teacher Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the State Board of Health, and the State 
Department of Education at the request of the Governor. Every school in 
the state may participate in the program by requesting the aid of the 
Commission. The objectives of the program are: (1) preservation of family 
life; (2) improvement and enrichment of each child’s life; (3) wholesome 
speaking vocabulary for every child in order to forestall sordid and unwhole- 
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some terms with their underlying implications; (4) basic knowledge of self 
and the opposite sex; and (5) ability to get along with others. 


North Carolina—The most interesting project in elementary education 
now under way, reports State Superintendent Clyde A. Erwin, is the North 
Carolina Study of Elementary Education which is being made in connection 
with the Southern States Work Conference Program. This project was 
started in July 1945 and is guided by a State Committee of 18 leaders in 
elementary education; the committee has worked intensively with 29 
cooperating schools. Two progress reports have been made; copies may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Erwin. For the current year the study has been 
expanded to include 75 schools. The year’s activities will include state-wide 
meetings, regional conferences, a program of inter-visitation, and the 
participation of representatives in a conference to be held at Daytona Beach 
next June. 

Another important project being carried on in cooperation with the 
Southern States Work Conference is the Health Education Study begun this 
year. This study will affect both elementary and secondary schools. 


South Carolina—Mrs. Louise B. Wykes, Director of Public and School 
Relations, Greenville, says that the most significant event of the year was 
the health education conference held last October. Classes were dismissed at 
1:00 p.m. each day for five days so that all teachers could attend the con- 
ference, which consisted of afternoon sessions only. Topics considered were: 
school environment for healthful living; health policies; promoting physical, 
mental, and emotional health of children and school staff; and content of 
health education. 


Virginia—At the present time there is under way in Virginia a program 
designed to clarify the conception of the characteristics of a good elementary 
school program that is held by all who work in the field of elementary 
education. Mr. Orville W. Wake of the State Department of Education 
writes: “It is our plan that the supervisors who work in the local divisions of 
the State will lead teachers in considering a number of aspects of the ele- 
mentary school program. The elementary principals are engaged in a similar 
study. A Handbook for Study in the Development of a Virginia Elementary 
School Manual has been prepared. The outline suggested in this Handbook 
has been the basis for study in a state-wide conference of elementary prin- 
cipals. It is also being used by the principals as they work with their own 
faculties. Plans are being made at the present time to secure assistance from 
the division superintendents in this study. It is our hope that as the admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel in the State consider the characteristics 
of a good elementary school with teachers and laymen, we shall be in a 
position to frame a statement that will be useful in evaluating our schools, 
as well as in projecting the program into the future. 

—HEnry J]. OTTo 
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Eastern States 

New Jersey—The State Department of Education has recently issued an- 
other bulletin in their elementary school series. The tryout edition of Self-Eval- 
uation in the Elementary School is a joint product of the Elementary Class- 
room Teachers Association and the Elementary School Principals Association. 
It has been published in its present form in order that all teachers and adminis- 
trators may have the opportunity to experiment with the proposed criteria for 
self-evaluation and to participate in their refinement. 

Because the primary emphasis of the bulletin is on the child, the first two 
and most important suggestions deal with child behavior in the school and in 
the community. The other three sections, concerning personnel, records and 
finances, and the school plant, supplement the first two. 

The subdivisions in each section give an overview of desirable objectives. 
Each item to be evaluated is followed by “‘evidence” in terms of concrete child 
behavior. The evidence concerning each objective is a sort of sampling, to give 
some idea of what signs indicate sound growth and acceptable practice. 

More than one hundred principals and teachers have worked on this study 
during the past three years. Plans have been made to set up workshops and 
study groups this vear to study the problem further and to refine and improve 
the document itself. 

Maryland-——A state-wide child study program led by the supervisors and 
principals in the various counties is now in its second year and has as its con- 
sultant Dr. Daniel Prescott of the University of Chicago. 

Maine—A state-wide curriculum project was initiated in a general work- 
shop held at the University of Maine in the summer of 1944, followed by sub- 
workshops held at different state teachers colleges and further summer work- 
shops at the University. 

The primary attack has been based upon improving the work of classroom 
teachers in doing whatever they are now doing. Leadership is vested in teachers 
and their own local district superintendents. Assistance from the state depart- 
ment, the state university and teachers colleges, and from the consultant is 
given on a service basis in answer to direct questions. The machinery or scheme 
of councils, committees. and channels will be developed as demanded by on- 
going activities. The aim, philosophy, s.ope and sequence will not be stated in 
advance and the curriculum squeezed into predetermined forms; these items 
will be developed as needed to fit given situations and by the personnel using 
them. —W. Linwoop CHASE 





F, [ as h! —The Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, 
sponsored by the Department of Elementary School Principals, will be held 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, July 14-25, 1947. This good 
news has just reached us as we go to press. A detailed announcement will 
appear in April. 
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Convention Time 94 Here Again! 
ATLANTIC City, NEW JERSEY 


March 1-6, 1947 


The American Association of School Administrators will again hold a na- 
tional convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1-6, 1947, and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals has been invited to hold a break- 
fast and an afternoon session on Monday, March 3. 

Registration for the A. A. S. A. convention will start on Saturday, March 1. 
The exhibit, displaying the newest and best in educational books, supplies and 
equipment, will open to visitors on that day. The convention will open officially 





on Sunday afternoon with the traditional vesper service. The Reverend Dr. | 
Howard C. Scharfe, pastor of the Shady Side Presbyterian Church of Pitts- | 


burgh, will be the speaker. 
President Marjorie Walters has planned two outstanding programs for 
members and friends of the Department of Elementary School Principals: 


Breakfast Presiding: Marjorie Walters, President of the Department 

Ozone Room ; -_ 

Hotel Dennis Speaker: Agnes Snyder, Cooperative School for Teachers and Th 
8:00 a.m. Mills School, New York, New York 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


General Session Presiding: Marjorie Walters, President of the Department 
St. Denis Room 


Hotel Dennis Topic: What is a Good Elementary School ? 


2:30 p.m. Leader: James M. Spinning, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, 
New York 
Participants: Glenn Barnett, Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies 


Commission, Washington, D. C.’ 
Richard T. Beck, Principal, School 37, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Vera Henning, Principal, DeVeaux School, Toledo, Ohio 
J. Murray Lee, Dean, School of Education, State College of Wash- 
*ngton, Pullman, Washington 
Je e McCallum, Principal, Higgins School, Detroit, Michigan 


The Local Hospitality Committee for the Department includes : Wiss Ethel 
Hammell, president of the Atlantic City Principals’ Association and principal 
of the Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic City; Wrs. Eleanor Y eager, 
president of the New Jersey Elementary Principals’ Association and principal 
of the Park Avenue School, Pleasantville, New Jersey; Ralph C. McConnell, 
State Representative for the Department and principal of the Texas Avenue 
School, Atlantic City ; Mrs. Mary Peters, Principal of Ventnor Avenue School, 
Ventnor, New Jersey; and Mason A. Stratton, Superintendent of the Atlantic 
County Schools, Mays Landing, New Jersey. 


Hospitality Center: Reception Room of Bowers Building 
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Problems .of the Portables 


Vera Henning 


DeVeaux Park School, Toledo, Ohio 


With a building filled to capacity in a neighborhood which is growing 
rapidly, we are often asked: ‘‘What is going to happen next year? Where 
will you put the new pupils? Are there any portables available?’ The ques- 
tion about the portables brings back many memories, for I served seven years 
as a teaching principal in one of these small wooden structures. 

Each portable had its own individual heating plant—a monstrous black 
furnace which occupied one corner of the room. A number of times each day 
the janitor appeared, ncisily stalked the length of the room carrying a bucket 
of coal in each hand, and replenished the fire. The temperature often varied 
thirty degrees within the hour, and yet the pupils were singularly free from 
colds. 

Surprises are frequent when one teaches in a portable. One never knew 
whether to expect the classroom to be comfortably warm or whether the 
thermometer might hover around forty degrees as it often did in the early 
morning. Sometimes a primary teacher moved her class in with an upper 
grade until her own room was habitable. What fun this was for the young 
pupils to sit in the large seats and see the big boys and girls work, and listen 
a little to their lessons. If too many rooms were uninhabitable, the pupils 
were sent home for the morning. 

One cold day I arrived to find that the water pipes had burst. The water, 
gushing over my freshly laundered curtains, had left them hanging frozen in 
grotesque shapes. On another cold morning water leaked from a pipe in the 
kindergarten and flooded the floor. None of us knew how to shut off the main 
valve. I drove with all haste to a neighboring group of portables to summon 
our janitor to the rescue. He had charge of both schools, which were more 
than a mile apart. Incidentally, then and there I learned a thing or two about 
valves. 

While some of the classrooms were separate buildings, a few were double 
with a connecting entrance hall. Icy blasts of air greeted one from this hall 
each time the door into the classroom opened. Due to the lack of space within 
the room, I placed one of my cupboards in this hall. No time was lost, you 
may be sure, in finding some wanted article in this cupboard. 

The drinking fountains, which were located in the hall, froze intermit- 
tently about three months each year, and between freezings they issued such 
loud rumbling noises that the competition at times was overpowering. 

Many times in winter I wore my galoshes all day, or at least part of the 
day, because the floors were like blocks of ice, as indeed they were. In the 
early spring I called the plumber to thaw some water pipés which were 
located beneath the floor. Upon investigation he found that he could do 
nothing until the ice beneath the portable melted, for it had collected under 
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the entire floor to a thickness of one foot. The children were instructed to 
bring small boxes which they used for footstools. 

The outside doors had no sheltering porch roof, and the sleet and rain 
beating against them occasionally filled the keyholes with solid ice, making 
it impossible to fit the key in the lock. One teacher had a sad experience in 
trying to open a keyhole by breathing upon it, for her lips came in contact 
with the cold metal. 

During rainy, damp weather the doors became swollen and were very 
difficult to open. The tug of a small child could not budge them, so we posted 
a guard to see that no tiny pupil stood outside for lack of strength to open the 
door. 

In the winter, cold air and snow blew in; in the warm weather many 
strange creatures sought refuge. The most laughable sight was the entrance 


of a huge white wolfhound and a tiny black kitten sedately trotting in side | 





by side. The many animals which always congregate in a schoolyard became | 


very troublesome on warm spring days when they sought relief from the heat | 
by lapping water from the low drinking fountains in the hallways. It was a | 


common sight to see the janitress, armed with a broom, vigilantly standing 
guard. 

There were always many exceedingly warm days in the autumn and 
spring, especially the spring. The low roofs, small windows, and lack of cross- 
ventilation all helped make the rooms hot and uncomfortable. We taught 
with the temperature 96°, 98°, and even 102°. : 

Each rainfall brought a new leak in the roof. Pans were placed beneath 
the dripping ceiling and pupils moved their desks. A workman was summoned 
to repair that leak; then we waited for the next rainstorm and wondered 
where the new leak would be. 

Since there were no connections between rooms (except the double port- 


ables), a visit to another room meant putting on coats, hats, and galoshes | 
and filing along the wooden walks. On rainy days these became very slippery, | 


and often the teachers had to stand the younger children near the furnace 
to dry their clothes when a too hurried trip brought disaster. 

Our gym was a large field behind the portables. In the autumn the tall 
weeds were soon trampled down by impetuous feet. The physical education 
period depended entirely upon the weather. When the field was dry enough 





in the spring’ and autumn, we played outdoors. In the winter, when it was | 


covered with deep snow, we sang. 

There was no auditorium. Plays and entertainments were given in the 
crowded rooms. Blankets pinned together formed the stage curtains. Several 
years we managed an annual play which was given in the theater of the 
nearby municipal university. Rehearsals were held on the dead end street 
which ran along one side of our school. After one practice on the university 
stage, we actually presented our performance to the public. 

Does the foregoing sound dismal and desolate? The experiences were 
anything but that. A homey atmosphere pervaded out little colony. As one 
child expressed it, we were ‘‘one big happy family.” 
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The walls were painted cream color, and each teacher had bright curtains 
hanging at the windows. Some were crepe paper, which were changed often. 
Others were theatrical gauze in lovely shades of peach or green. 

There were no cloakrooms for wraps so hooks were put in the walls of the 
classrooms, and the gay colors mingled together added a bright note to the 
rooms. 

Yes, there were many days when it was neither too warm nor too cold, 
when neither the roof leaked nor the plumbing froze, when education went 
on with none of these interruptions. A-creditable percentage of our eighth 
grade promotions found a place on the honor roll of the high school where 
they enrolled—a school recognized throughout the country for its high 
standards. Our pupils won recognition in the fields of art and sports. They 
have shown excellent records on tests. 

I realize the possibilities of working with increased facilities in a building 
modern in every detail. I appreciate the facilities which have been at my 
disposal in recent years; but sometimes I remember the happy and interest- 
ing days we spent working together and achieving in spite of the incon- 
veniences, and I have reserved among my memories a special place for those 
small wooden structures known as portables before they were sold for 
chicken coops. 





World Congress on it Age Education 


The World Congress on Air Age Education, held at International House 
in New York City last August, was sponsored by Air-Age Education Re- 
search in cooperation with 21 educational institutions. Well-known school 
administrators, presidents of industry, and leaders of many associations 
joined forces to consider the educational problems and opportunities created 
by the airplane. In all, there were 350 members of the Congress, representing 
22 nations. The Director of the Congress was Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Jr. 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, president of the National Education Association 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Washington, keynoted 
the Congress—‘‘whether we like it or not, we are perhaps the last earthbound 
generation’’—and urged that all the impacts of air age living be completely 
integrated into all curricula. 

Committees headed by prominent leaders were organized to draw up 
plans for classroom work; resolutions were adopted to be submitted to 
various agencies throughout the world; and an Operations Institute for 
members of the Congress was conducted at LaGuardia Field. 

A complete report of the eight-day meeting has been published in a 
beautifully printed, profusely illustrated 116-page bulletin, Proceedings of 
the World Congress on Air Age Education. Address Air-Age Education 
Research, 80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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A Handbook for New Principals 


Paul Cloues 


Principal, Prescott School, Charlestown, Massachusetts 


The purpose of this Handbook is to present as simply and concisely as 
possible the main items of administrative activities which will confront 
a new principal when he is appointed to a new school. It is not meant to be 
all inclusive of the duties of a principal, but to aid him in becoming familiar 
with those duties which will of necessity occupy him during his first few days 
in the new position and during the weeks which precede the opening of 
school. 


There are many other duties which might be outlined—supervision, for / 


example—which will occupy his time and efforts as he becomes acquainted 


with his new school and its problems. This Handbook might be used as a | 


sort of ‘“‘check-list’’ of those duties which he must accomplish while he is 
becoming familiar with his school’s particular administrative and super- 
visory problems. 


A Handbook in its real capacity would of necessity be of a most specific | 


nature, peculiar only to the city or locality for which it was prepared. As 
such it would contain all specific rules and regulations pertaining to the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties of a principal in that city. It would also 
contain directions as to reports, samples of all forms and cards to be used, 
with directions and suggestions as to their completion, etc. This Handbook 
merely outlines those duties with which a new principal should be most 
familiar at the opening of a new school year or when appointed to a new 
position. 

Superintendent—Make it a point to have a personal interview with your 


superintendent as soon after your appointment as possible. If the locality is | 


a small one, the superintendent will be able to inform you as to the educa- 
tional policies of the community and will give you many valuable hints as 
to the personnel of the school and its activities. He will outline for you some 
of the duties and activities that he expects you, as principal, to perform. 

If, however, the community is a large one, such as Boston, he will intro- 
duce you to the assistant superintendent in charge of your district, and he in 
turn will give you many valuable points as to the administration of your 
new school or district. 


Rules and Regulations of the School Board—Obtain from the superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent a copy of the Rules and Regulations 
and make a thorough study of all the rules pertaining to: 


. The duties of the principal. 

. The duties of the teachers. 

. School hours and dismissals. 

. Regulations in regard to payrolls: (a) when due and how prepared; (b) deductions, 
if any, for absence; (c) deductions for pensions, taxes, bonds, etc. 
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. Admission and discharge of pupils. 

. Substitute teachers. 

Custodians and their duties. 

. Doctor and nurse. 

Attendance officer. 

10. Corporal punishment. 

11. Exclusion from school: (a) for contagious disease, or contact with same; (b) for 
school offenses. 

12. Commitment to disciplinary school (if the community has one). 


mS CONAN 


A thorough knowledge of the above, and the ability to locate these rules 
and regulations at once, will be of unlimited value to the new principal during 
his first few weeks of incumbency. 

Locale of the School—Go to the neighborhood of your school and study 
its physical location. This should be done during the weeks preceding the 
opening of school if you are to assume your duties in September. 

Study and analyze the surroundings of your school with the following in 
mind: 


1. What are the street problems? How are pupils cared for at crossings on the way to 
and from school? 

2. If there are dangerous places, such as streets where traffic is exceptionally heavy, 
or railroad crossings, what steps have been taken to safeguard the movements of 
pupils? Is police protection provided? If not, and you feel it is needed, why not? 
What precautions are taken? If this includes a Safety Squad from the school 
personnel itself, how is it organized and will it be ready to function at the beginning 
of school, or will it have to wait for your personal direction? These questions must 
be answered before the first day of school to insure the pupils’ safety. 

3. What kind of homes are in the district: single homes; tenement, federal housing; 
combination of all, etc.? 

4, From the survey indicated above, what type of persons live within the district in 
which your school is located? Are they of the working class, that is, laborers, or 
are they “white-collar’’ or professional workers? Are they American, foreign-born, 
naturalized or unnaturalized, or a cosmopolitan group including all classes? Are 
they more or less permanent residents, or is the locality one with chiefly a ‘‘floating 
population’’? This knowledge will aid greatly in the admission of new pupils during 
the first few days. 

5. What type of stores, shops, factories, and manufacturing plants are in the district? 
This knowledge may aid in determining the type of pupil and parent with whom 
you are to deal. 

6. Are there any “‘neighborhood”’ stores that cater to the buying of the school popula- 
tion? An interview and acquaintance with the proprietors of these stores will be 
of great advantage from the beginning. It will aid in the elimination of the sale of 
harmful and obnoxious toys before they make their appearance, and also prevent 
the sale of illegal goods to the school clientele (cigarettes, etc.). 


History of the School and Vicinity—Most schools are known by some 
particular name. This has been given to it for some specific purpose or in 
memory of some outstanding person of local or national fame. Investigation 
of the purpose of the name and the history of the locality will be of advantage 
to the new principal. The community is proud of its history, and a knowledge 
of this will enable the principal to meet parents and teachers on familiar 
ground; and because of this knowledge he will gain their respect and admira- 
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tion from the beginning. They will feel that he is one of them and not a 
stranger in their midst. 

Churches—A meeting with the various clergymen of the district will be 
of advantage to the new principal. These religious leaders have a vital 
knowledge of the needs and ideals of the district. Much helpful information 
may be obtained from these clergymen, and they wili be of great assistance 
to the new administrator as he tries to answer the innumerable questions 
that will beset him with the opening of the school year. 

Parochial Schools—If there are parochial schools within the same school 
area, it will be to the advantage of the new principal to become acquainted 
with the Sisters in charge of these schools. This will enable the principal to 
determine the policy to be followed in his own school regarding the admission 
and discharge of pupils between the public and parochial schools. In many 
communities there is always a continuous interchange of pupils between the 
schools, especially during the early part of the school year. A knowledge of 
the proper procedure in these matters will prevent friction and will tend to 
bring about a cooperative understanding between the schools. 

Parent-Teacher Association—The incoming principal must find out 
whether there is an active Parent-Teacher Association in his district. If 
there is such an organization, he must make it a point to meet the leader or 


leaders of this group and enlist their aid in helping him become familiar | 


with the needs and problems of the district. This approach will mean that 
he will automatically gain’the cooperation of the parents from the first. 


Police—An early visit to the local police station should be made. An | 


acquaintance with the Chief of Police and with the patrolmen on the beats 
within his district will be very valuable. In this way he will be able to gain 
information regarding school offenders, those in school who have police 
records, and those who are now on probation. This knowledge will enable 
the new principal to spot possible sources of trouble before the offenders 
begin new outbreaks (to “‘try out’’ the new principal); and prevention is 
worth many pounds of cure. 

Through the police the principal will also be able to learn the danger spots 
of the vicinity, and will be informed of any local police regulations. He will 
thus be able to cooperate with the police if necessary in the apprehending 
and interviewing of some offender from the start. The police will also be 
able to tell him what steps they are taking to safeguard the passage of the 
pupils through the area on the way to and from school. 

Racial Conflicts—The sub-master, the assistant principal, the Chief of 
Police, or one of the clergymen in the district can inform the new principal 
of any possible racial conflict which might be prevalent within the district. 
A knowledge of this antagonism will enable him to be forewarned and pre- 
pared for any possible outbreak at the opening of school. This problem is a 
very real and ticklish one in many localities, and preparations for its control 
should be made before any incident occurs. 

Inspection of the School Plant—This should be made at the earliest 
possible time, and with the custodian, if possible. As this inspection is made, 
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the principal should have a definite program in hand and should be checking 
the following items: 


1. How do pupils enter and leave the building? 

2. Where is the faculty entrance? 

3. When are the doors opened for entrance of the pupils and by whom? 

4, The location of the principal’s office or suite, if there is one. 

5. Location of the supply room or rooms. 

6. Location of the book room or rooms. 

7. Location and status of the fire fighting equipment: (a) fire extinguishers; (b) fire 


hose; (c) axes, ropes, etc.; (d) alarm stations or boxes; (e) fire escapes. 

8. Location of the heating equipment and all attendant matters: coal, oil, cleaning 
compounds, etc...” 

9. Shut-off locations: (a) water; (b) gas; (c) electricity. 

10. Location of special shops and rooms and their supply closets. 

11. Lunch room and equipment. 

12. Teachers’ room or rooms. 

13. Plan a tentative filing scheme of your own as you inspect the building. You may be 
called upon to put it into effect the first day. 


Teachers—The new principal should become acquainted with his staff 
as early as possible. It will probably be impossible to meet them all person- 
ally before the opening of school, or perhaps the day before when they come 
for a teachers’ meeting and to prepare for the opening of school. However, 
the principal can learn their names, their assignments in his district, their 
years of service, and many other items of interest about them which might be 
on file in a cumulative record of teachers in the principal’s office. If there are 
none there, it may be that the assistant superintendent himself will make 
such records available and the new principal can, to some extent, become 
acquainted with his staff before he actually meets them. 

A working knowledge of their names, grade assignments, building assign- 
ments, etc., will be of inestimable value when the first meeting does take 
place. If the principal shows that he knows their names and assignments 
from the start, he will be more apt to earn their respect and cooperation at 
once. It is almost an axiom that a school staff can make or break a principal, 
and anything that will stimulate cooperation during the first few weeks will 
contribute much to the success of the new administrator. 


First Teachers’ Meeting—In many localities the teachers are required 
to report at school at least one day in advance of the pupils. The purpose of 
this day is to give the teachers time to prepare their rooms for the reception 
of the pupils, get out supplies and books so that the work of the year may 
begin with a minimum loss of time. This day is used also for a teachers’ 
meeting, and as this will be the first formal meeting of the principal with his 
new staff, it will be wise for him to be fully prepared for it. 

He will be expected to address the teachers, and on this address he will be 
judged by his new staff. Consequently he should prepare carefully for this 
meeting and deliver to them a well-planned and prepared talk on the policies, 
aims, and ideals of the school as he sees them. He will also at this time be 
able to talk over his plans for the opening of school, make his special assign- 
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ments, and in general delineate the policies he hopes to carry out during the 
year. 

The success of this meeting will determine, in large measure, the attitude 
his teachers will take toward him and his administration during the next few 
months. A knowledge of one’s predecessor and his reason for leaving will 
assist in the planning of this meeting, which calls for great diplomacy and 
tact. 

Home Teachers—Many times pupils are carried on the rolls of the school 
who are not, for physical reasons, able to attend. These pupils may be 
hospitalized or at home for an indefinite period. If they are hospitalized, a 
teacher is usually assigned by the central office to care for their education, 
and the school principal has little to do with this other than seeing to it 
that the pupil’s education is provided. 


If the pupil is at home, however, then a home teacher must be obtained | 


for him. The principal, through a study of the rules and regulations, should 
know what steps to take to obtain such a teacher, if one is available. He 
must, in any case, see to it that the scholastic progress of the pupil is properly 
cared for regardless of the reason why he is absent from school. 

Vacancies in the Teaching Staff—Many times a new principal will be 
faced with a vacancy in the teaching staff at the beginning of the school 
year. He should learn the proper procedure when: 


1. A teacher is absent because of illness, etc., and a substitute teacher is needed for a 
day or more. 

2. It is necessary to obtain a ‘temporary teacher’’ to care for a room or a grade for a 
“long term assignment’’—possibly for the entire year. (In Boston these teachers 
are in full charge of a grade or room, and usually serve for the entire year.) 

3. He has determined the number of ‘‘permanent teachers’ he is allowed to have in 
his school or district. 

4. He has a deficiency of teachers and how to take steps to appoint a new teacher. 

5. He has a surplus of “regular teachers’’—a sudden exodus of pupils and parents 
from the district might cause this during a long, vacation. It has happened fre- 
quently in Boston when an area has been demolished for the erection of one of the 
federal housing projects. 

6. He needs to obtain the special teachers his district requires, if he has not a perma- 
nently appointed one—for example, manual training, sewing or cookery teachers. 

7. He is obliged to obtain teachers to care for a sudden influx of pupils into his dis- 
trict, thus causing crowded conditions within a building. This problem will also 
have a housing question connected with it. (This has occurred in Boston recently 
when the federal housing projects were completed and filled with many new 
families. The one in Charlestown has upward of two thousand children whose 
schooling had to be cared for within a very brief period. 


Supervisors—In many localities the central office maintains “‘super- 
visors” of many subjects within the curriculum, such as music, drawing, 
manual training, physical education, primary reading; there are also tem- 
porary teachers and substitutes. 





The principal should determine what his relationship is with these super- | 


visors and then try to work in harmony with them and their duties. Many of 
these supervisors have a time schedule planning their visits to the school for 
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a year in advance. This schedule is posted on the bulletin board and other- 
wise drawn to the teachers’ attention. For supervisors who come and go at 
their own desire, there should be a rigid rule that at every visit they should 
first call at the office and make their presence in the building known to the 
principal or the one in charge. 

The principal should, at all times, be the head of his own school. The 
supervisors should look to him for guidance in their relations with his corps 
of teachers. Only in this manner can there be perfect harmony between the 
principal and supervisor, in their relationships with each other and with the 
teachers. 

Clerk—Many school systems now furnish a clerk to take care of much of 
the routine work of the principal’s office. Fortunate indeed is the principal 
who inherits an efficient clerk, but in any case the principal should direct the 
clerk, not the clerk direct the principal. 

The principal should determine from the rules and regulations the hours 
and duties of the clerk previous to his personal meeting with the clerk. 
This gives him solid ground on which to stand when their association begins. 

The clerk will be most valuable in carrying on the routine of the office, 
and will be able to acquaint the new principal with the thousand and one 
details he needs to be familiar with to have his position function properly. 

The clerk can handle most of the following without much direction from 
the principal, especially if she is experienced: 


1. The telephone (often a curse to the teaching principal as it knows no hours and has 
no pity in its incessant demands upon a principal’s time). 

. Recording new pupils. This can be done many times without reference to the 
principal. 

. Discharging pupils to other schools and localities. 

. Making and filing pupils’ records. 

. Keeping office files up to date. 

. Making out orders for supplies and equipment—subject, of course, to the princi- 

pal’s approval. 

Receiving and checking supplies when delivered to the school. 

Supervision of the distribution of supplies to the school personnel. 

. Maintenance of order in the supply room. 

10. Replies to requests for former pupils’ school records. 


Due Ww i) 


So 9x4 


These duties are not all-inclusive; a principal may wish to add to or subtract 
from them as he takes control of the situation peculiar to his own school. 

Attendance Officer—One of the most valuable aids to a new principal is a 
cordial association with the attendance officer. If the principal could arrange 
a tour of the district with the attendance officer, it would make his knowl- 
edge and understanding of the district much clearer. The latter can give the 
principal a working knowledge of 


1. The physical aspects of the district: 
a. The kinds of homes. 
b. The number of families. ; 
c. The types of families: (1) foreign, (2) naturalized, (3) native. 
d. Location of businesses. 
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e. Location of hazards. 
f. District lines and limits, etc. 
2. The attendance problems of many pupils, including: 
a. Truancy. 
b. Excessive absence in certain families. 
c. Excessive tardiness. 
d. Neighborhood stores which create nuisances. 


School Doctor—Practically all school systems now have a doctor who 
makes frequent, if not daily, visits to the school. The principal should become 
familiar with the doctor’s schedule as soon as possible, for the principal is 
directly responsible for the health and well-being of the pupils under his 
charge. It is his duty to see that all suspicious cases of apparent illness are 
drawn to the doctor’s attention at once. It is also his responsibility to follow 
up any case of exclusion by the doctor. 

The principal should see that the doctor examines all the pupils in any 
room in which a contagious disease has broken out. 


School Nurse—Most schools at the present time have a nurse in atten-/ 


dance, either for whole or part time. The principal should inform himself 
as to her schedule and should, with her, inspect the materials and supplies 


to be used in case of illness or accident. If the nurse is a full time one, the! 


principal’s duties will be mainly supervisory; but if she is a part-time nurse, 


he may find himself obliged to render first aid. Hence a course in first aid to / 
prepare himself to cope with any emergency will be well worthwhile, and no} 


principal should be without this knowledge and ability. 

The principal should obtain a schedule of the time the nurse is in the main 
building, and if the district has several schools, the time she is in each of the 
others, so that she may be reached at any time without delay. 

The principal should make himself familiar with the schedule of con- 
tagious diseases and have a working knowledge of the rules and regulations 
regarding exclusion from and admittance to school in connection with pupils 
contracting these contagious diseases, and pupils who have been in contact 
with a pupil who is ill. 

Admission of Pupils—Among the first rules with which a new principal 
must become most familiar are those pertaining to the age of admission to 
school and kindergarten. True, the teachers who are in charge of admission 
of pupils the first few days will, to a large extent, take care of this, yet there 
are many parents who will come to the principal’s office, especially if they are 
new to the district. The principal must be an authority on this matter, and 
must be able to render decisions at once. 

He must know the age at which a pupil may enter the kindergarten and 
first grade. 

He should know whether the pupil’s home is located within the district 
lines. 

If the pupil’s home is ‘‘out of the district,” he must know whether the 
pupil will be allowed to attend his school or whether the pupil must be sent 
to another school. This knowledge will eliminate many problems later in the 
school year. If the pupil is ‘‘out of district,”’ the principal should know what 
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procedure to follow to allow the pupil to go to his school for some specific or 
special reason. 

He must know how to admit and enroll a pupil who has come from 
another school within the same city, the same state, a private school, or out 
of state. 

A thorough working knowledge of the rules and regulations covering the 
admission, discharge, and transfer of pupils is essential at the very outset 
of the year. Thts cannot wait. 

Transfer of Pupils—Many pupils come to school the first day or two to 
obtain transfers to another school within the city, to a private school, or to 
a school out of state. The principal should know how these transfers are 
made, how the pupil’s attendance (or lack of it) is to be recorded on the 
attendance record or register. 

Some pupils do not appear at all at the beginning of the year. They have 
moved or for some other reason do not report the first day of school. The 
new principal should know what steps to take regarding the location and 
registration of these pupils. In many cities it is the custom to furnish the 
attendance officer with the names of these pupils, after a specified date, and 
he will attempt to locate them. If the city is large, the attendance officer’s 
central office becomes the clearing house for such information about missing 
pupils. 

Custodian and His Duties—One of the first persons with whom the new 
principal should become acquainted is the custodian or janitor. Someone 
has said that the custodian is the most important person about the school, 
for upon his cooperation and willingness to do his work properly and effi- 
ciently depend the health and comfort of the pupils and teachers alike. 

A tour through the building before the opening of school with the cus- 
todian is a good means of making his acquaintance. He will be able to explain 
the heating system, the sanitary system, the location of the various shut-offs, 
the fire fighting equipment and alarm system. In most cases he will also be 
able to explain the system of the pupils’ entrance into the building and to 
describe many of the routine activities of the building. 

A study of the rules and regulations regarding the work of the janitor is 
essential. The work varies greatly in different localities. In some the janitor 
has a real share in the discipline of the school; he watches over the boys’ 
sanitaries, oftentimes takes care of the school yard before and after school 
and during the lunch hour, and many times he is the one who opens the doors 
at the proper time for the admission of pupils. He is also the one who sees 
that the flag is properly displayed each day. A knowledge of these activities 
on the part of the principal will eliminate the possibility of any friction aris- 
ing. ; 
To win the respect and cooperation of the custodian at the very beginning 
will, to a large extent, insure the success of the new administrator. If the 
new position is in a district, made up of several buildings, the new principal 
may have to make the acquaintance of several janitors, and the foregoing 
suggestions hold true in each and every case. 
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Mechanics of the School Building for Pupils—A thorough knowledge of 
the specified entrances for pupils, parents and teachers, and the routes to 
follow through the building is a must for the new principal. He will have to 
obtain this information from anyone that he can—the custodian, the assis- 
tant principals, or the ones in charge of the various buildings. 

It is probably true that the pupils will come into the building as usual, 
and that the filing will function without the personal direction of the new 
principal, as it has in previous years. However, it will give the new principal 
a feeling of confidence that he has a part in the administration of his building 
at the outset if he knows the routine of the filing in and out of the building, 
between classes, to sanitaries, and at lunch time. 

Fire Drill and Fire Protective Equipment—Of prime importance for the 
first day of school is a complete knowledge of the fire fighting equipment of 
the school, the positions of the extinguishers, the fire hose, the fire axes, etc., 
also the location of the place or places where the fire gong may be rung. 
Many schools are equipped with a bell signal which, when opened and the 
lever pulled, will ring the alarm for the school only; but when the glass front 
is broken and the lever in back of the glass is pulled, it will simultaneously 
call the fire department and ring the alarm in the school itself. The principal 
should familiarize himself with this equipment prior to the opening of school. 

Secondly, the new principal must assure himself that a fire drill has been 
customary and that it will function at the very outset of the year in case of 
emergency. It will be wise to notify the teachers that a drill will be held ata 
specified time, using the signals to which the pupils are accustomed, and 
following the regular routine of their previous drills. After inspecting this, 
the new principal may decide that certain changes are necessary to insure 
the safety of the pupils. 

Che new principal must always bear in mind that the safety of the pupils 
is of primary importance, everything else is secondary. Wraps and other 
articles may be obtained after the building is vacated, if necessary. A syste- 
matic method of checking must be planned to make certain that the building 
is entirely empty, every pupil accounted for, and that no pupil has beer 
overlooked because he had been dismissed to go to the sanitary prior to the 
alarm and not returned to his classroom. Provision must also be made to 
care for any physically handicapped child. 

Single lines, using opposite sides of the corridors and stairways, is always 
a good method. It allows for direction by the teachers at any time and place 
in the filing. Absolute silence must prevail, and there should never be any 
running. A slow moderate walk is the best safety step of all! 

A good test is for the principal himself to walk the farthest distance that 
any pupil will have to travel, timing himself. Thus he is prepared to tell 
pupils that even from the most distant point in the building he can walk 
slowly from the building to a place of safety in so many seconds; this is 





| 





always most comforting to pupils especially after a holocaust such as Boston » 


had a few years ago. 
Panics can be avoided when coolness prevails and drills are a matter of 
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routine. The principal must be the supreme commander at this time—it is 
his responsibility and it cannot be delegated. 


Office and Equipment—One of the first places within the building to in- 
spect should be the principal’s office. Here one should find the vital center of 
the school with the records and reports without which the school would fail 
to function. 

The principal should familiarize himself with the methods by which the 
former principal maintained his records, and the facilities he had for carrying 
on the administrative duties of the school. If there is a clerk, most of this 
record work will be supervisory. 

The principal should inspect the office furnishings to determine if they 
are in usable condition and, if not, he should take steps at once to have every- 
thing put in condition for the opening of school. 

The equipment should include: desks for principal and clerk, typewriter, 
mimeograph or other means of duplication, record cabinets, closet or cabinets 
for office supplies, several chairs, bulletin board, mail boxes for teachers. 

Many of the newer schools are equipped with a public address system 
so that the principal may address any or all rooms and pupils at once. If 
there is one, the principal should familiarize himself with it so that he will 
be able to make full use of it from the very beginning of the year. 

If there is an inter-room telephone, he should learn its use for giving 
signals or messages to particular sections of his building or staff. 


Reports—This refers to those reports needed the first day or week of 


school only. 


Many school systems require first day and week reports regarding at- 
tendance, enrollment, number of new pupils, condition of the building after 
the long vacation, need for extra teachers, substitutes, etc. If the new prin- 


cipal has a clerk or assistant principal, it is easy to learn from these the neces- 


sary data; otherwise he will have to consult the superintendent or assistant 
superintendent to find out what reports are needed and when. He will then 
be sure to have the reports ready on time. If these reports are prepared and 


delivered promptly, he will have started the school year favorably. These 


reports are closely associated with the central office, and the necessity of a 


special call for those first reports is certain to create a bad impression of the 


new principal. 
(For example: The Boston teachers are obliged to report for duty the 


day preceding the opening of school for the pupils. On this day a payroll is 


made out and the pay for the month of September is based on the attendance 
of the teachers on that day. Hence, it is necessary for the principal to know 
that this report must be made out and sent in on this specified day.) 


School Forms to be Used—Most school reports and records are made and 
kept on more or less standardized forms. Familiarization with these for your 
city is of great importance. 

The following is a suggested list of forms used frequently. The new 
principal should see to it that he knows what each one is for and that he has 
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an ample supply of each on hand. (The forms below are peculiar to Boston, 
but are indicative of forms used in all localities.) 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


. Office record cards. 

. Admission, discharge and promotion cards. 
Attendance officer’s cards. 

Health cards. 

Transfer cards. 

Report cards (these vary with grade and school). 
. Monthly reports to superintendent. 

. Teachers’ Daily Attendance Record (or Pupil’s Register). 
. Corporal punishment record cards. 

10. Requisition forms for regular supplies. 

11. Requisition forms for books. 

12. Requisition forms for repairs. 

13. Attendance and scholarship record of pupils. 

14. Request for teacher’s leave of absence. 

15. Request for temporary teacher. 

16.. Appointment card for permanent teacher. 

17. Request for out of district pupil. 

18. Forms for doctor’s examination of pupil. 

19, Exclusion slip (doctor and nurse). 

20. Payrolls. 


This information will enable the principal to start his school records from 
the very opening of school. Other forms and blanks will be needed as the 
year advances. The clerk, assistant principal, the doctor and the nurse will 
be of assistance in the matter of records. 

Supplies for School and Custodian—Another early duty of the principal 
will be to check the supplies on hand. If the quantity seems insufficient, 
steps. should be taken to remedy the matter before the opening of school. 
To do this the principal will need to know how to obtain the supplies, if and 
when he can do so, on what forms they are to be requisitioned, and in what 
quantities various supplies may be obtained. (In Boston, all supplies are 
checked against the per-capita allowance for individual schools and dis- 
tricts.)’ 

It will be necessary to make a careful check of all supplies on hand, their 
method of storage and distribution. A definite policy on this matter should 
be determined at the begirining of the year, otherwise the principal will be 
pestered for supplies at any and all times. 

The principal, with the custodian, should check the supplies in the cus- 
todian’s care and determine at once how these are obtained and handled. 
He should keep his eyes open for possible incorrect storage of oily rags and 
cloths—this is an incipient cause of fire and often neglected. 

Specialized Classes—Many schools include in their organization such 
classes as: opportunity or special classes, lip-reading, speech improvement, 
eye-conservation, nutrition. The principal must determine whether there 
are any or all of these classes within his system. He should inform himself 
of the function of each and see that they are properly housed, manned, and 
equipped. He should determine how these classes are recruited and mail- 
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tained. This latter study might be postponed, however, until he is more 
familiar with the pupils and problems of his district. 

Special Rooms or Shops—In his inspection tour of the school, the princi- 
pal must take particular note of the special rooms or shops that house any 
special class located in his system. He should see that they are well organized 
and that their supplies and supply rooms are in proper order, etc. These 
special rooms will be set up for such activities as: 

Cooking 

Housekeeping 

Sewing and dressmaking 

Art and mechanical drawing 
Science 

Manual training and woodwork 
Sheet metal 

Printing 

Electrical work 

Machine or metal work 


The principal should learn whether they are part-time or full-time rooms, 
when and how they are used and with what classes. He should learn whether 
there are enough teachers for these special classes and, if not, how and where 
to obtain them. 

Lunch Room—If the new school is equipped with a lunch room, the new 
principal must determine at once what type of lunch room his school is to 
maintain. 

If the lunch is prepared for the pupils in the school (it being a one-session 
school) and all pupils are expected to eat their lunch there, then it is his duty 
to see that this lunch room is supervised, and a schedule for such supervision 
must be prepared at the opening of school. The collection of fees and the 
care of all the necessary details that go with such a lunch room must be 
planned. 

If, on the other hand, the lunch room is maintained by some outside 
agency, then the principal must determine what his responsibility is in the 
matter and conduct himself accordingly. 

Some schools have lunch rooms sponsored by the federal government 
and designed only for taking care of the undernourished pupils of the district. 
The principal will have to determine, with the help of the nurse, the teachers, 
and the health records, which pupils are to be admitted to this lunch room. 
He will have to organize some method for collecting and caring for the money 
involved, and for making the necessary reports that always go with a project 
of this type. 

Assembly Hall—If the school has an assembly hall, the principal should 
determine as soon as possible the uses for which it is designed. Many schools 
maintain halls that are used by the general public,-and when this is the case 
the principal will receive many requests for its use. He should familiarize 
himself with the laws relating to public assembly and should see that his 
hall complies with these laws. He should make certain that all exits are 
properly marked and in working condition. 
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If there are a stage and curtain, the principal should find out for himself 
that they comply with the law. He must not take it for granted that because 
they are there, they do comply. As he is principal and now in charge, it hag 
become his responsibility, and if they do not conform, he is the one who will 
be charged with dereliction. Play safe! 

Playgrounds—The playgrounds should be under supervision before 
school in the morning, at noon, and after school at night. The principal will 
have to determine how this supervision is to be provided, and a definite plan 
must be prepared in the beginning. Lack of a definite policy here will cause 
trouble, but if the grounds are amply supervised during the play periods, 
much of the trouble within the building itself will be eliminated. 

Much of this before-school supervision can well be done by the principal 
himself if he is free from a classroom; otherwise it will have to be delegated. 

In some localities much of this supervision is done by the custodian; if 
this be the case, the principal should so determine before school opens, and 
see that it is properly carried out. 

Sanitaries—The sanitaries require special inspections as to their loca- 
tion, condition and care. The principal should determine at the outset how 
they are to be supervised and how the pupils are to be controlled when going 
to, while in, and when returning from the sanitaries. 

Daily inspection of these places by the principal himself is a safe rule to 
follow. Neglect of this is certain to cause trouble sooner or later. 

School Funds—Nearly every school has a school fund of some sort; 
perhaps there are several. The new principal usually becomes custodian of 
these funds, ex officio, hence it is of prime importance for him to understand 
just what they are, how they came into being, and for what purposes they 
or their income may be used. 

Conclusion—The topics listed are not all-inclusive of the multitudinous 
administrative duties of a school principal, nor do they mention the many 
supervisory duties, but simply those about which a new principal would be 
wise to inform himself in order that he may take over the work of a new 
school efficiently. He will not want to find himself filled with thoughts simile 
to those of a famous principal, now retired, when he took over “‘his school” 
years ago, as described in one of his many books!: 

The day after my installation, I went to my office ready to begin on “my school!” 

and carry it up to heights of power and efficiency. . . . As I sat thinking about it, a 

half-past eight gong rang sharply, insistently. I heard bell after bell beginning in 

first room and following in order from floor to flooi, like a chain of energy linking @ 
the classrooms for the day's work. I had never heard anything quite like that before 

Then came the measured rhythm of many feet. From six entrances the childret 
surged through the halls and into their classrooms. I had a blurred i impression of sound, 
of color and motion, and many, many children and teachers all going swiftly by. I sa 
no individual faces, no distinct forms, just the great mass surging past. Stunned ¢ 
bewildered I stood where I was until I realized that a great silence had settled over ti 
building. The big school had begun its day’s work and begun it without me. : 

I sat down at my desk because I didn’t know what else to do. The clerk came il 
with the mail... 

14 Schoolmaster of the Great City, by Angelo Patri. Pp. 25-26. 
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